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TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steei Scissors, fullv nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep (he Diades in proper alignment tor easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, ana heat reating to 


insure a high-grade pair ot scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pai. guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the schoo: supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


DLEY'S 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE 
CUTOUTS 


AGE 


YEAR-ROUND LESSONS IN 
SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink —Four for each 
month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs of the 
Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons and ‘‘Something - 
to-Do”’ suggestions. Each is illustrated, and the text 

printed in large type —is within the vocabulary of 
children of Ist to 4th Grades . . . eliminating the 
task of hand copying, saving hours of time. Size 81 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Two HEKTOGRAPH BOOKS which will save you hours of work 


HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 
lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 
vidual help given each child, the materials used, 
the records kept, and the reports made. The 
facts given here will assist teachers in p-event- 
ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 
effectively with children who have reading 


problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 
90 cents. 


Also 


Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 


By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be 
used in conjunction with your study 
of the Northland—its people, their 
habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on white 
card stock showing Eskimo men, 
women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. 
Gives a complete and vivid picture of 
the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 


Postpaid, $0.60 


YEAR-ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 

Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays —for 
hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be 
welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe'en, Christmas, St. Valentine's, 
Lincoln and Washington, and Easter are all repre- 
sented by three to five pages of these new studies. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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New Low ‘Prices on Instructor Full-Color Prints 


of 100 Favorite 
Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES 


Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


30 Cents Each for Less Than 10 
25 Cents Each for 10 or More 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and 
are particularly adapted for classroom dis- 
play, and for framing if desired. Each 
print is mounted on a heavy mat, 9% x 
1234 inches, and is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper. On the inner pages 
of the folder are printed an interpretive 
story of the picture, the story of the artist, 
questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to 
the teacher, etc. 

30 cents each, prepaid. 10 or more, 25 
cents each, prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For Pupils) 
1 Cent Each for 50 or More 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 
3% x 4% inches, reproduce the colors of 
the original paintings, with the same fidel- 
ity as the large prints described above. 

1 cent each, prepaid, assorted as desired. 
Minimum order, 50 cents. An attractive 
package of 100 Full-Color Miniature Prints 
—one of each of the 100 subjects in the list 
below—for $1.00, prepaid. 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains stud- 
ies of the 100 famous paint- 
ings illustrated at left and STUDIES 
—— below. = study of o FAMOUS 
each picture includes: the 
story of the picture, the PAINTINGS 
story of the artist, suggest- 
ed questions to ask the pu- 
pils, and a small reproduc- 
tion of the painting. There 
is a convenient index, and 
a suggested grading for the 
100 pictures. 104 pages, 
7 x 10% inches. Bound in 
heavy paper covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 25 Madonna—Raphael 51 Portrait of the Artist—-Rembrandt 77 The Old Water Mill—Hobbema 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 26 Patterson 52 The Angelus—Millet 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
3 Deer in the Forest Twilight—Bonheur 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
$ Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 28 Road Through the Trees—Corot 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rem- 
5 Ti 5 Dupre 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 55 The Jester—Hals brandt 
6 Lerolle 30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 56 Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 81 Northeaster—Homer 
7 the k—Bretor 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 57 Children of Charles I-Van Dyck 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto 
tution—‘Old 32 George Washington—Ntuart 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
Joh ! 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

9 Ta ian Roasting Corn—Couse 384 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 60 Icebound—Metealf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
10 The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’—Homer 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer Millet 

Joughton 88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 64 Spring—Corot 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 65 Lavinia—Titian 89 Childhood—Perrault 
+ Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 66 The Spinner—Maes 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
> Spring—Mauve 41 Fog Warning—Homer 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 
6 The Helping Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 68 Mill Pond—Inness 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
7 The Knitting Lesson—Millet $3 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
S Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
% The Cook—Chardin 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 71 Madonna and Child—Fra_ Filippo 95 A Distinguished Member of the Hu 
0 The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Lippi mane Society—Landseer 
‘1 Sackville Children ppner 47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter— 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 96 Carmation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
2 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn Vigee-LeBrun 73 Erasmus—Holbein 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
3 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
4 Washington Crossing the Delaware— 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 99 The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’—Turner 

Leutze 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 
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HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


for 
PRIMARS GRADES 


by 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Year Round Lessons 


in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink— 

Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and ‘‘Something-to-Do’’ suggestions. 
Each illustrated, and the text—-printed in 
large type—is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. . . . This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Delightful dramatizations for children of 
Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. ‘They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size 74 x 10%. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR WINTER CLOTHES 
(Reading Lesson) 

Frost pictures are on the windows. 
Snow is on the ground. 
Billy and Mary must keep warm. 
Mary puts on her warm snow suit. 
She wears galoshes, hood and mittens. 
Billy wears a red woolen sweater. 
Then he puts on a snow suit, too. 
Away they run to school. 
They are not afraid of the cold. 


Their winter clothes are made of wool. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Study of Wool 


Make simple study of wool. Encourage the children to bring in samples of yarn and pieces 
of woolen material. 


Watch local papers for ads of woolen things. List on charts ads from the papers. Note the 
terms All Wool, 10% Wool, Part Wool, etc. 


Collect pictures of sheep. If possible, find pictures of shearing the sheep. Often it is possible 
to bring in samples of raw wool and a pair of shears. 


All samples and pictures should be put on large charts and sentences of explanation printed. 


Have the best readers in the class look up stories of sheep and shepherds in the school library. 
Tell the story of David, the shepherd boy, from the Bible. Learn the 23d Psalm. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am made of wool. I have a heavy coat. 
I am blue with white stripes. A man cut off my coat. 
Billy wears me. He carried my coat away. 
I keep his ears warm. He made my coat into a blanket. 


What am I? What am |? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR WINTER CLOTHING—LONG AGO 
(Reading Lesson) 

The cold wind blows around the cabin. 
Snow is piled high. 
John and Prudence must keep warm. 
Prudence wears a homespun dress. 
It is a long brown dress. i 
She wears a long coat and a hood. 
John wears long homespun trousers. 
He wears a coat and cap. 
It is hard to walk to school. 
The snow is so deep. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


“Child Life in Colonial Days’ by Earle tells of children’s clothing; also there are many 
photographs of portraits painted at this time. The outstanding characteristic is the similarity of 
children’s clothing to that worn by the adults. 


Explain the word homespun. Possibly some child can bring in modern homespun as it is now 
very popular. 


Make looms and weave rug for the doll house, or scarf for the doll. 


If possible show the children a spinning wheel. If this is not possible use pictures of spinning 
wheels. Give a simple explanation of the use of the spinning wheel. 


Bring out the labor and length of time taken in the making of a woolen dress. 


STORY HOUR 


The days are short and cold. Mother is working very hard. She is spinning woolen yarn. 
Prudence helps her by winding the yarn into soft balls. 


Now the yarn is all spun. Prudence can hardly wait. It is to be taken to the village weavers 
to be made into cloth. Prudence knows how the cloth is to be used. Hadn’t mother promised her a 
new dress if she was obedient and helped around the house? 


How was the dress to be made? Like mother’s, of course. Every little colonial girl looked 
like a little mother in her long dress and her white apron. 


(Continue the story, bringing out something in the life of a colonial girl.) 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WINTER FUN 
(Reading Lesson) 


All the children are playing today. 

See the boys with their new sleds. 

The girls ride on a toboggan. 

Hear them shout as they go down the 
hill. 

Some boys have skiis. 

Over in the snow they tumble. 

Other children are skating. 

The park has been flooded. 

It is a fine place to skate. 

Billy is teaching Mary to skate. 


January is full of good times. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Children’s Games 


Make a list of winter sports. These will vary in different localities. The following will be 
suggestive—coasting, skating, snow-forts and snowmen, playing Fox and Geese, skiing. 

Make large charts showing these sports. Have children pose for free-hand painting or drawing. 

Make a snow picture out in the school yard. 


Health Lessons 


Bring out the beautiful side of these winter sports. Some children dread the cold. Emphasis 
should be placed on dressing properly and learning how to play in the snow and ice. Explain the 
effect of good exercise, pure air and play in building up strong bodies. 

Much good is to be had in one grade inviting another grade to a snow party out in the school 
yard where snow games are played, followed by a hot cup of cocoa before going home. 


Safety Lessons 


Children should be taught where to skate. Never skate on sidewalks. When ice forms on the 
sidewalks have children scatter ashes to prevent accidents. 


Encourage children not to skate or coast down a street or road that has another street at the 
bottom unless that street has been shut off to traffic. 


Ask the school to write the local town hall asking that a street be shut off for children’s use 
during good coasting weather. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WINTER TIME—LONG AGO 

(Reading Lesson) 

The cold winter wind blows. 

Snow is piled around the cabin. 

John helps his father shovel paths. 

He carries in wood for the fireplace. 

Prudence helps Mother spin yarn. 

Mother is weaving some cloth. 

Prudence sews on a sampler. 

She makes little stitches. 

John wants to go skating. 


He has made his skates from big bones. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Find picture of samplers. Bring in any that you can borrow. Draw cross-stitch patterns 
using squared paper. Put these colored paper samplers on the bulletin board. 


Lots of fun can be had from making a quilt. Each child in the class puts in one block. After 
quilt is made, have children show it to other classes telling where their piece of material came 
from—‘‘This was a piece of my mother’s apron.” ‘“‘This was from my baby sister’s dress,”’ etc. 


Many children like to outline pictures with colored thread or yarn. Left in embroidery hoops 
they make nice pictures to be hung in the child’s room. 


If possible read to the class the description of early skates from ‘‘Child Life in Colonial Days’”’ 
by Earle. Contrast these crude skates with the modern ones. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Prudence wound 2 large balls of yarn and 5 small balls for her mother. 
How many balls of yarn did she wind? 


2. John carried in 3 arm loads of wood and his father carried in 6 loads. How 
many did they both carry? Which carried more? 


3. Prudence worked 2 hours every Saturday on her sampler while Mother 
baked. How long did she work in the 4 Saturdays in January. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


{ 
The Fireman > 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make contributions, encourag- 
ing good enunciation and pronunciation, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering 
the interests, needs, and background of the individuals in her class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
GRADES I and Il 


What is happening in this picture? 

For what do you think this building is used? 

How many streams of water do you see? 

Why do you suppose they are putting the water on the top of the building? 
From where is the water coming? 


Do you suppose the firemen are using other streams of water that we cannot see in the picture? What makes you 
think so? 


Of what is that building made? 

If it is made of stone how can it be burning? 

Why do you suppose policemen go to the big fires? 

Can you find a policeman in this picture? What do you think he is doing? 
Why do you suppose that ladder is against the side of the building? 

Do you think this fire is in the city or the country? How can you tell? 

What do fire trucks carry to the fires? 

Where do the firemen ride? 

What do firemen wear to protect themselves? 

What are some of the dangers of a big fire like this? 

What can boys and girls do to help during a big fire like this? 

What color are fire trucks? Why do you suppose they are painted that color? 
Do you think this fire was during the daytime or during the night? How can you tell? 


How do you suppose it happens that some of these fire trucks are headed in one direction and others are headed in 
the opposite direction? 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell your classmates some of the things they may do to help guard against fires. 
Tell your classmates what they should do if their home is on fire. 
Draw a fireman. Dress him in the clothes he should wear to a fire. 


Draw two things a fireman uses when he fights fire. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
OUR FRIEND, THE FIREMAN 


When the fire whistle blows or the siren sounds and the big fire trucks go speeding down the street, what is 
the first thing you want to know? Probably you ask, “‘Where is the fire?’”? How do you suppose the firemen find out 
where the fire is? They must not waste time hunting for the fire, because fire can do a lot of damage in just a few 
minutes. A big fire department really has a wonderful system. 

Someone is always on duty, night and day, at the desk in a fire station. He is listening for a fire alarm. When 
someone pulls a handle in a fire-alarm box on the street, a big bell starts to ring in the fire station. Each fire-alarm 
box has a number. The man at the desk knows where each box is located. If the big bell rings twice, stops, rings 
three times, stops, then rings three more times, the man at the desk knows that the fire is near alarm box number 
233. He can then tell the firemen where to go. 

At a big fire station everything is planned so as to save time when a fire alarm is received. The fire trucks are 
always headed out toward the street. The rubber coats, hats, and boots for the firemen are on the trucks. Each 
fireman has a special place to ride on the truck, and many firemen have special work to do at the fire. Some men 
unload the ladders and place them against the building where they are needed. Some men unwind the fire hose, 
others attach it to the fire hydrants. Certain men direct the hose so that it will shoot the streams of water in the 
proper directions. In this picture the firemen are handling the hose from the street. Sometimes a fireman has to 
carry a line of hose up a high ladder and direct the stream of water through a window onto the fire. The long lines 
of hose are very heavy and difficult to hold when the water is forced through them so fast. Unless the firemen handle 
the streams of water wisely, they are apt to do unnecessary damage with the water. 

It sometimes happens that firemen have to cut through an outside wall, a partition, or a ceiling in order to get 
at the fire. They carry sharp axes on the fire trucks to use for this purpose. 

What happens if a fire alarm is received during the night? There are firemen on duty all night. They sleep in 
cots on the second floor of the fire station. Before they go to bed they place their firemen’s boots and trousers on the 
floor near their beds so they can jump into them quickly. In the floor of this room is quite a large round hole with 
a strong shiny brass pole running straight down to the floor below. When an alarm comes in the night these firemen 
awaken quickly, jump into their clothes, slide down the shiny brass pole and run to their particular fire trucks. In 
just a very few minutes they are speeding away to the fire. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Why are fire trucks in the stations always headed out toward the street? 

One man in the fire department is called the fire chief. Do you know what his duties are? 
What fire protection do you have in your city? 

How do people in the country fight fires? 

Why are not automobiles allowed to park in front of fire hydrants? 

What have you for fire protection in your school? 

What should you do if a fire starts in your school building? 


What should you do if a fire starts in your home? 


Firemen sometimes have work to do besides that mentioned in this story. Can you think of any other things firemen 
have to do? 


Some fire trucks carry hose; others carry ladders and axes. When there is a fire which of these trucks do you think 
should leave the station first? Why? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


List ways in which firemen arrange to save time. 


List different kinds of apparatus that are needed by firemen. Find or draw pictures of these things. 


Paste or draw pictures in your scrapbook which show different ways of fighting fire. 
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THE SNOW MAN 
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Color all flesh light orange. 

Bob wears a gay orange cap and sweater with brown 
trousers and boots. 

Helen has a blue snow suit trimmed in darker blue. 

Paint the sky light blue, the evergreen green, and 
shadows on the snow pale violet. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Story of Travel by Water 


How different the world would be today if people had never found a way to travel on water. 
Columbus could not have discovered America if he had not had boats in which to sail the ocean. 
Perhaps you would be living in another country if people had not found some way of traveling 
on water. 

In the early days men often moved about from place to place in order to find the things they 
needed to eat and to wear. It was sometimes necessary to cross brooks, rivers, and lakes. They 
could wade if the water was not too deep, and they could swim if it was not too far, but they 
could not carry all the things they needed with them. These men often saw big logs floating on 
top of the water. One day a brave man tried to ride on one of these logs. He found that the log 
did not sink and he could make it move in the water by paddling with his feet. This was a valu- 
able discovery, but still men could not carry all the things they needed on one log. Finally an- 
other man thought of fastening several logs together which made a raft. He found this was very 
useful. He could make it move by pushing on the river bottom with a long pole. It would carry 
quite a heavy load without sinking to the bottom. From that time on men began to think of 
different and better ways of traveling on the water. 

The next invention was the dugout. Men made it by chiseling out the inside of a log with 
sharp stones. This was better than the raft because it moved through the water easier. Not long 
after this the birch bark canoe was invented. by the Indians. The Eskimos soon found a way to 
make a canoe by stretching skins over a framework of bone. Later the rowboat was invented. 
Men had to use their own strength to make all of these boats move in the water. It was very 
hard work if the boats were heavily loaded, or if the wind was blowing against them. 

When the wind blew hard in the direction that the men wanted to travel, they noticed that 
the wind seemed to help move the boats along in the water. This gave the men a new idea. They 
fastened two poles upright in the boat and stretched a big skin from one pole to the other. It 
worked! It really worked! The wind blew so hard against the skin it made the boat move. This 
was so much easier for the men. All they had to do was steer the boat with long poles. The early 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians made many different kinds of sailboats. They finally made sail- 
boats that were steered with rudders like the big ships are today. 
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Many years later after the steam engine was invented, men thought of the idea of putting 
an engine into a boat. John Fitch and Robert Fulton were two of the first men who experimented 
with steamboats. In a few years it was found that steam engines could be used successfully in 
boats. From that time on larger and larger boats of steel have been built until today travel by 
water is almost as common as travel by land. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 


What is an invention? 
With what do you think the early men fastened their logs together when they made a raft? 
q Why do not big ships that are heavily loaded sink to the bottom of the ocean? 


8 What is used for fuel on big steamboats? 
y How much longer did it take Columbus to cross the ocean than it takes in a steamboat today? 
y Find out all you can about these famous ships: Santa Maria, Pinta, Nina, Clermont, Titanic, 
A and Queen Mary. 
4 Find out all you can about the following kinds of boats: 
4 ocean liners barges 
i tugs ferries 
y gondolas yachts 
A battleships freight boats 
How do ships find their way across oceans? 
: What are some of the inventions used for the safety of the people on the water? 
tO 
d. 
ry THINGS TO DO 
at Collect pictures of different kinds of boats. Under each boat tell what kind it is, and what power 
ey is used to make it move through the water. 
It 


Try to find pictures of famous boats. Tell for which each is famous. 


ly In some way show the development of boats from the single log to the modern steamboat. 
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All Aboard for Alaska 


A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


anyone know’ where 
Alaska is?’’ Miss Allen is tinkling the 
little silver bell on her desk as she 
asks the question. No one answers. 
“T’ll show you,” and Miss Allen 
draws a picture of North America 
and puts a big ‘‘A”’ on the country 
called Alaska. 

“Dickie and Jean are going to 
Alaska with their father and mother, 
and they would like us to go, too. 
This time you will need the very 
warmest clothes you have, for the 
winters are very cold in Alaska. In 
their short summer they have flowers 
and fields of grain, but it will be over 
when we get there. We will see only 
snow and ice. Here is our train; give 
your suit cases to the porter and get 
in quickly, for the train is ready to 
go. 
“Dickie and Jean are listening to 
their father. Shall we listen, too? He 
is telling them that when we get to 
Alaska we will ride on long sleds 
pulled by dogs. The Eskimo dogs are 
called ‘huskies.’ They use huskies as 
we use horses and automobiles, and 
the sledges are their railroad trains 
and trucks. But, come, our train is 
stopping. Get your suit cases out of 
the rack and button up your coats. 
It is getting colder and colder. 

“Here is a sledge. I think it will 
take two to carry us all. See that dog 
who is the leader, Marvin? Draw his 
picture on the blackboard. He is 
strong and sturdy and leads the 
other dogs. 

“Dickie and Jean are getting 
ahead of us; we must hurry on. 

“‘Look at that house made of tin 
cans. They have been hammered out 
flat and used like boards. When we 
go farther north where it is still 
colder we will see houses made of 
blocks of ice. 


“‘Here’s where we will stay for the 
night. You have learned to eat rice 
in Japan and chili in Mexico; now 
you will have a dinner of seal meat. 
Can you draw a seal, Jack? The seal 
skin is used for clothing and the 
flesh for meat. 

*‘Now I’1l help you into your sleep- 
ing bags lined with fur. Good-night, 
good-night. It is still light because the 
summer days are twenty hours long 
here in Alaska and the other four 
hours are like our twilight, but very 
soon their winter will come and then 
it will be dark for nearly twenty- 
three hours a day. That is not so 
nice, but the beautiful northern 
lights help to make it brighter. Here 
is a picture of the Northern Lights. 

“‘Good-morning, everybody! We 
are to have a boat ride this morning. 
A man named Atuk is taking us out 
in his kayak. It is twenty feet long 
and only twenty inches wide. He 
says he will take two of you at a 
time. Mabel and Nan will go first. 
Hold still while he ties you in. There 
you go. It will be Jack’s and Mar- 
vin’s turn next. Joe, you may draw a 
picture of the kayak. Soon the rivers 
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will freeze up and then they will put 
their boats away and use their dogs 
and sledges on the ice. 


“There is a man named Seetuk. 
He is Atuk’s father. Shall we listen 
to what he is telling Dickie and Jean? 
He says that sometimes when the 
lakes and rivers freeze up they have 
a ‘starving time’ if they have not 
stored away enough food to last 
them until the ice thaws and they 
can fish again. 


“Some people store layers and 
layers of fish on the floors of their 
igloos; that is what an Eskimo house 
is called. When winter comes they eat 
up the floor when they are hungry. 
You are laughing, but if you were a 
little Eskimo boy like this one I’m 
drawing, you would be glad to eat 
up your floor when you are very 
hungry. 

“If we lived here all the time we 
would have to rub our bodies all 
over with whale oil, as the Eskimos 
do, instead of bathing in soap and 
water. The oil helps to keep them 
warm. 

“Here is a little store. I think we 
had better buy some mukluks to 
keep our feet warm when we go rid- 
ing on the sledge. They are Eskimo 
sandals. 


‘“‘Now we must get ready for our 
long trip on the sledge. Atuk will 
drive the sledge. Dickie and Jean 
will ride on it, and Seetuk will 
drive ours. 


*‘Put on your heavy fur coats and 
hoods, for it is getting colder as we 
go north. Sometimes we will get out 
and run to keep warm. Then Seetuk 
will lend us a pair of snowshoes like 
this. 

“‘How fast the dogs run over the 
snow. That big sack you are leaning 
against, Nan, carries the mail. The 
dogs are mail-carriers up here in 
Alaska. They are taking mail to 
some of the far-away igloos. They do 
not get mail very often in winter. 
Sometimes they have to read news- 
papers and magazines that are 
several months old. 
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and go into that little igloo and get 
warm. 

“This igloo is made of snow and 
ice. Seetuk says an Eskimo saws 
hy big blocks of solid snow out of a 

drift the size of the main room of 

/ piled up to make a white dome, like 

. a — “To get into this igloo the family 
has to crawl on their hands and knees 
through a tunnel. That is the way 
we will have to do. Sometimes they 

do not have any windows, but this 
one has and it is made of a thin 

{ ““Look at the lamp that woman is 
Ms eae lighting. It is a dried fish with a wick 
strung through it. It works, too; 
see the light. While Mr. and Mrs. 
Eskimo are reading their mail by the 


MM 


“There is a herd of reindeer. “Both Atuk and Seetuk are stop- light of the fish lamp, we will say 
Sometimes they train reindeer to ping their dog teams. They are good-bye and go back home, for our 
pull a sledge. telling us to get out of the sledges travel hour is over for today.” 


and 
Twenty 
Snow Men 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Sing a song of winter time, 
A pocket full of snow, 
Four and twenty snow men 

Standing in a row. 


When the day was ended, 
The sun went down and lo! 
The yard was strangely empty. 
Where did the snow men go? 


How many snow men wore hats? __ 


How many carried brooms? 


How many snow men carried canes? ___ -_. How many feet did each one have? - 


How many buttons were on each snow man’s How many snowballs did it take to make 


suit? ea snow man? 


How many snow men had pipes in their mouths? How many tall snow men were there? 


How many wore gloves? How many small snow men were there? ____-_-_ 
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Safety 


is Fun 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
JOHN MARTIN 
RUTH MARJORIE 
FRANCIS PRISCILLA 
DoUGLAS BEVERLY 


ScENE: At John’s home. 


(As the scene opens, JOHN is 
sitting 1n an easy chair reading a 
book. A knock is heard at the 
door and JouNn shouts: ‘Come 
in!’ MarTIN enters. He is dressed 
for skiing; he has skitis and ski 
pole in his arms but he leaves 
them just inside the door.) 


MArrtTIN: 

Hi, old scout, Johnny, old man, 

Hurry and get ready as fast as you 
can, 

We're all going skiing down Straw- 
berry Hill, 

You’d better come with us ‘less 
you’re scared of a spill. 


JOHN: 

That’s a very dangerous hill where 
we're forbidden to go, 

For it leads to the highway down 
below, 

All skiddy with ice and snow. 

I'd like to go with you, you bet, by 
heck, 

But I still think a lot of my jolly 
old neck! 


Martin: 
I think that you have got cold feet. 
What if you do land in the street! 
Let the cars look out for us, 
Why should you make the fuss? 


(MarTIN leaves JOHN and goes 
out whistling. Soon another 
knock is heard and RutH and 
MARJORIE enter.) 


RuTH: 
Ch, John, don’t sit and be a mope, 
We've come to give you all the dope! 
Although the town wants us to slide 
On that new street they call McBride, 
We've found the main street better 
far, 
Even if we have to dodge each car! 


MARJORIE: 
Danger mixed with sport is grand! 
Hurry, John, and join our band. 


JOHN: 
The police have given us a place to 
coast, 
Where 
most. 
When I decide I want to slide, 


safety first is considered 


I’ll choose that street they call 
McBride! 


(RutH and at 
JOHN disgustedly and walk out. 
JOHN closes his book, gets up and 
walks to the window, looking 
rather sad and lonely. Just then 
FRANCIS and PRISCILLA enter car- 
rying their ice skates and hockey 
sticks.) 


FRANCIS: 
Big Lake Moon is frozen today. 
How about some skating, what do 
you say? 


JOHN: 

There are signs all over that lake 
each year 

“Unsafe for skating 
here.”’ 

Don’t signs mean anything to you 
at all? 

Don’t you care if you sink when you 
fall? 


no trespassing 


PRISCILLA: 

Oh, John, I’m really disgusted with 
you, 

If you don’t want to skate, why not 
come for the view! 


JOHN: 
When I go ’twon’t be at Lake Moor. 
I shall try Hobb’s Pond this after- 
noon. 


(DouGLAs and BEVERLY enter 
all excited.) 


DouGLAs: 

Come on, everybody, we’ve got a 
fine scheme, 

And it’s far more exciting than to 
you it might seem. 

We've got all these snowballs hard 
as big bricks, 

And we’re ready to fire them at all 
the town hicks! 


BEVERLY: 

We've already tried it down on 
Spruce Street, 

And one poor guy was knocked 
right off his feet! 


JOHN (standing up and speak- 
ing very angrily): 


Seven of you children have come 
here to me, 

Each of you breaking some rule of 
safety, 

And you want me to join you in a 
spirit of fun, 

But I'll tell you right now with all 
of you I’m done. 
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From now on my friends will be 
different from you, 

And you'll see that we'll have a 
happier time, too! 


(As Act I ends Joun shows 
them out of the door and starts 


putting on his overshoes, coat 
and hat.) 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: 
JOHN ROBERT 
MARION HAZEL 
DavIipD LILLIAN 
DONALD JEAN 


ScENE: Same as Act I. JouN is en- 
tertaining his new group of friends. 
They have all just come in from 
out of doors. 


Time: Day later. All children seem 
very excited and want to talk at 
once. 


JOHN: 

We'll have to take turns in order to 
hear, 

We have so much news so it would 
appear. 


ROBERT: 

I’ve been to the hospital to see 
Martin, you know. 

But he couldn’t say much he was 
suffering so. 

When he landed in the street, a car 
struck his ski— 

He’s lucky it is only a fractured 
knee! 


MArIon: 

Ruth is at home, but she’s hurt and 
sore, 

Her sled struck the edge of that big 
car door. 

The police said the blame was really 
all hers, 

Her figure was hidden by those 
pines and those firs. 

While we were skiing on our own 
little hill 

Those two were taking that awful 
spill. 


HAZEL: 

Marjorie was sliding right on the 
main street, 

*Twill be many a day ’fore she’s up 
on her feet. 

She doesn’t remember what hap- 
pened, you see, 

For she banged her head square 
into that tree. 


DAvID: 

I’ve been to see Francis, who has 
bad cold, 

He got pretty wet when he lost his 
hold, 

That water at Moon is cold and deep, 

He’s home and in bed—a shivering 
heap! 
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LILLIAN: 
Priscilla was with him when he fell in. 
She’s still pretty scared and she’s 
lost her grin. 


DONALD: 

I’ve come from the police station 
where Douglas is held, 

He’s been crying so much, both 
eyes are swelled. 

His snowballs struck two and hurt 
them quite badly. 

Douglas is waiting the 
feeling sadly. 


results, 


JEAN: 

Beverly was throwing them but she 
didn’t get caught, 

But I guess the lesson she’s really 
been taught, 

That it’s wrong to hurt others just 
to have fun, 

They’ve all had their lessons, every 
one! 


JOHN: 
They are in hospitals or home and in 
bed, 
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While we’re free to enjoy ourselves 
outdoors instead. 

The difference between us, I guess, 
is just this, 

We’ll have the fun they’re going to 
miss, 

For we have obeyed all safety rules 

Taught us at home and in the 
schools! 


(A safety song could be the 
finale.) 


A Boy and the Constitution of the 
United States 


Boyhood Glimpses of DanielWebster,American Patriot 
By BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 


In Dramatic Form for Use of Younger Children 


Scene I 
TimeE: 1792. 


PiaceE: New Hampshire Hills. A 
country store. 


CHARACTERS: A Storekeeper. Cus- 
tomers. Friends who have gath- 
ered. Daniel Webster. 


Settinc: Interior of a crude cross- 
roads store. It is represented by a 
rough counter, piles of wooden 
boxes, barrels, kegs with food 
stuffs in view, a few shelves, a 
small glass case with notions in it, 
a stove, and hickory, split-bottom 
chairs and any other suitable fur- 
nishings for a country store that 
suggest themselves. 


(Young DANIEL WEBSTER enters. 
He walks up to the glass case. He 
Sazes into it for some time. He 
modestly reaches into his pocket, 
takes out his pennies, counts 
them carefully, then turns dis- 
appointedly away.) 


Mr. Tompkins (storekeeper, ob- 
serving the boy): What is it, 
Daniel, something pretty in the case? 


(DaniEL hangs head.) 


Mr. Hankins (a bystander): 
Not the looking-glass, Daniel? You 
are not getting vain, are you? 


(DANIEL hangs head, shaking 
it.) 


Mr. SmitH (another bystander 
and friend): You don’t want that 
cologne, do you? 


(DANIEL again shakes head in 
embarrassment.) 


Mr. HANKINS: 
heart for valentine? 


Not the candy 


DANIEL: No, sir. 


Mr. Tompkins: Well, whatever it 
is, Daniel, we’ll see about that later. 
You come over here. We want you 
to read for us. 


(DANIEL becomes alert.) 


Mr. Mann, will you get the Holy 
Bible from the case? We want to 
hear the little boy read. 


(Mr. MANN goes to the case, 
gets the Bible, hands it to Mr. 
TOMPKINS.) 


(DANIEL watches eagerly.) 


Mr. SmitH: Have you learned 
some more passages, Daniel? 


DANIEL: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Jones: Will you read us one 
of your favorites, my boy? 


DANIEL: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Tompkins: Here’s the book, 
Daniel. Can you find the place? 


DANIEL: Yes, 


(He takes the book and begins 
to turn pages. He comes to 
Proverbs and turns to the 3rd 
chapter, 13th verse.) 


Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. 


For the merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: 
and all the things thou canst desire 
are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. 


(DANIEL closes book and looks 
up into faces of the men.) 


Mr. Tompkins: That is splendid, 
my boy. 


Mr. SmitH: You read well, Dan- 
iel. 


Mr. Jones: Fine, very fine, son. 
Now for that case over there. What 
was it, Daniel? 


(He takes boy by the hand and 
leads him to the case.) 


DANIEL: It’s too much. 


Mr. Jones: (with others who 
gather about): What is it, Daniel? 


DANIEL (pointing to a gayly 
lettered square): The handker- 
chief. 


Mr. Jones: Oh, that is what 
takes the boy’s eye? 


Mr. SmitH: And what may it be 
that is printed thereon? 


Mr. Mann: The Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Mr. SmitH, Mr. Tompkins, Mr. 
Jones (in unison): The Constitu- 
tion of the United States! And that 
is what the boy wants! 


DANIEL: Yes, sirs, and I have all 
these pennies but they are not 
enough yet. Ezekiel said he would 
lend me some of his but I know he 
wants a new jackknife so I don’t 
want to take them. 


Mr. Tompkins: You are a very 
kind, thoughtful, little brother, Dan- 
iel. Mr. Mann, will you let us see 
the handkerchief with the printing 
on it? 


(He gets it out of the case and 
all look at it very carefully.) 


Mr. Tompkins: Wrap it up, Mr. 
Mann. Give it to the boy. 


DANIEL (confused): Oh, I can’t 
get it yet. 


Mr. Tompkins: You wrap it up, 
Mr. Mann. We’ll not bother about 
the rest of the pennies just now. 


(Hands package to DANIEL.) 


DaNniEL: Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Tompkins, thank you so much. 

(Eagerly unwraps package.) 
I shall learn to read it. Isn’t it won- 
derful! Thank you, Mr. Tompkins. 
Good-bye to you all, gentlemen. 

(DANIEL walks off stage slowly, 
thoughtfully scanning the 
printed Constitution on _ the 
handkerchief. The men look af- 
ter him admiringly.) 


Curtain is drawn. 


A Play in 


Scene II 
TimeE: 1792. 


Piace: An open-air playground of 
the olden time. 


CHARACTERS: Daniel Webster, as a 
young boy, and his playmates. 


Tom: Daniel, let’s see the hand- 
kerchief with the printing on it. 


DaNieEL: All right. (He displays 
it with great pride.) 


Sam: Where did you get it, 
Daniel? 


DANIEL: At the store. 


Tom: What is all that printing 
on it? 


DANIEL (proudly): It is all of 
the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Tom: Constitution of the United 
States. Whew! That’s important, 
isn’t it? 


DANIEL: Yes, it is, Tom. 
GEORGE: It cost a lot, didn’t it? 


DaniEL: All the pennies I had 
and more too. 


Sam: You can’t read it, can you? 


DANIEL: Yes, I can read it all 
now. 


GeorcE: Let’s hear you. 


DaNIEL: All right. Where do you 
want me to read? 


Group (gathering about him 
and the handkerchief): There 
(pointing). 


Drive Carefully 


Two Acts 


By JESSIE KENYON 


Act I 


ScENE: Busy Street Intersection. 
Large sign indicating ‘‘MAIN 
STREET.”’ Fire hydrant. Tall 
‘““STOP”’ sign with red and 
Sreen lights. 


CHARACTERS: Boys and girls mak- 
ing noise and confusion; blow- 
ing horns and using other noise 
makers. 


TRAFFIC OFFICER 

2 STRETCHER BEARERS 
JupGceE oF TRAFFIC CouRT 
Law VIOLATORS: 


1—runs through red light, 
speeding 

1—parks by fire hydrant 

1—reckless driving 

1—jay-walker 

1— hit-and-run driver 


(Children enter at back of 
room, running their machines— 
scooters and skates, etc.—wildly 
up and down the aisles and 
across stage—at front—which is 
arranged as busy street; makes 
“U” turns, jay-walks, bumps 
into another car, injures some- 
one and runs away. Someone 
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DANIEL: 
shall be vested in a president of the 
United States. He shall hold his 
office during the term of four years 
and together with the vice-presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, 
shall be elected as follows. 


The executive power 


GEORGE: Good, Daniel. 
Tom: That’s fine. 


Sam (shaking his head): Some 
big words there for a boy of eight, 
Daniel. 


GeEorGE: Can you read right 
through the whole thing like that? 


DANIEL (interested): Yes, and I 
can say a lot of it by heart. 


Tom: Can you, Dan? Learned it 
on a handkerchief. Wish I had one. 


GEORGE: Let me hold the hand- 
kerchief, Daniel. Show me where 
you are going to recite. I’ll see if you 
get it right. 


DanliEL (handing it to him and 
pointing to the place; begins 
with distinctness): We, the people 
of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Boys (flinging up caps): Right! 
Every single word! Hurrah for 
Daniel Webster! 


(Boys all dash toward him, 
lift him high and carry him off 
stage as curtain is drawn.) 


yells, “Oh, he’s hurt! Get a doc- 
tor! Get a doctor!”’ Two children 
run in with stretcher and carry 
off TRAFFIC OFFICER 
steps away from his post and 
blows whistle and halts traffic. 
Takes names and hands out tags. 
Blows whistle and moves traffic 
as usual, changing red and green 
lights.) 


Act II 


ScENE: Court Room. 
Large sign on back wall reads 


‘““TRAFFIC COURT.” Judge 
sits behind desk. Traffic Offi- 
cer stands at end of desk and 
calls law violaters one by one. 
Judge raps for order. 


JupceE: This court is now in ses- 
sion. 


TRAFFIC OFFICER (reading from 
his notebook): Jerry Johnson! 
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r (JERRY JOHNSON steps to desk.) JupceE: Next case. (JoHN WILLIAMs steps to one 
Jupce: What is the charge, Trarric OFFicer: Bill Smith. 
5 
" officer: Hit-and-run. Injured man still in TraFFic OFFICER: Mary Cane. 
. Trarric OFFicer: Doing sixty the hospital. Jay-walking. Got knocked down in 
., through Main Street, Your Honor. Jupce (looks over his glasses): the middle of the street. 
JupGE (peering over his glasses): So you’re one of those fellows who Mary Cane hobbi 
So you were speeding through a busy thinks he’ll “get with it! Well— 
crutches, with help of friend.) 
street? You might have killed some- this is one time when you won’t “get 
one. by” with anything! First—you’ll JupGE: Young lady, just what do 
e Jerry Jounson: But I didn’t P8Y five hundred dollars’ fine. Sec- you think those red and green lights 
t, know I was going so fast. ond —you must pay all the hospital are for? Decoration? 
bills for the man your carelessness 
_ Jupce: Let me see your driver’s injured. Third—you’ll stay in jail Mary Cane: No, Your Honor. 
it license. until we see if the man recovers. But I was in a hurry and I thought 
? Jerry JoHnson (fumbling in That will give you time to think the street was clear—and—and—it 
I his pockets): I don’t believe Ihave things over. wasn’t! A car came rushing straight 
+ wi ; at me—and I’ve lost job 
it with me, sir. SmituH (looks disgusted and 
isl atl and I’m hurt and can’t work, and 
it Jupce: What! No driver’s license? starts to speak): But, Your Honor, anq— 
e. Ten dollars or ten days. Next! I didn’t mean to hurt anyone. My 
d- (JERRY JoHNsoN steps to desk Cat must have slipped on the pave- Jupce: There’s nothing I can do 
a and pays his fine, then walks to ™ent— for you only warn you to cross at the 
ne one side and stands there.) Jupce: Take him away, officer pany WHEN the light shows 
een. 
TRAFFIC OFFICER: Bessie Jackson! Excuses will not cure broken bones . 
- Parking in front of fire hydrant. and crippled backs. Next case. Mary Cane: Don’t I get any 
damages? I have to pay the doctor, 
ns (BEssIE JACKSON steps up.) (BILL SMITH steps to one side.) you 
le Jupce: Well, young lad h 
» Ss g lady, what TRAFFIC OFFICER: John Williams. ; 
have you got to say for yourself? divin Jupce: Damages! No, indeed,— 
sh bial ae 8, 8 and if I catch you jay-walking again 
Y, BEssiE Jackson (beginning to turn, driving on wrong side of the yy) Jock you up out of the way of 
se, cry): I only stopped for a minute, street, endangering lives and de- grivers who DO mind the rules. 
se- Your Honor. stroying public property. Case dismissed. 
aT JupceE: Suppose there had been a Jupce: A hundred dollars and 
un bad fire and the firemen needed to sixty days! And hand over your Pras hc io ghost 
lor use that hydrant to connect a hose? driver’s license, too. A careless desk. Jupce leans forward and 
The whole town might have burned driver must be a crazy driver and aidan one finger at them.) 
it! to the ground just because you you will not need a driver’s license — ; 
for where you are going. JupceE: I want to tell all of you 
offense ne you five dollars—an : 
Joun (looks sad): I something. Traffic laws are made to 
8 , take care of you and protect you. If 
month haven’t got that much money, 
ff ; Judge you will pay attention to them and 
- (BEss!IE JACKSON steps up and watch the signals, you will make the 
pays her fine, then walks to one Jupce: Too bad. Make it six streets and highways safer for every- 
side.) months, officer. Next. body. Court adjourned! 
en 
rry 
-ER 
nd 
My Father’s Sh 
2S. 
gs. athers eep 
>en 
By ADELAIDE PARKER 
My father has a flock of sheep The little ones are very gay, 
cm With fleece all shining white, They rush and romp and chase. 
ffi - It hangs down from their backs in curls The older ones are more sedate, 
d 
sa And ringlets rolled up tight. And stroll from place to place. 
ses- Each spring my father clips the wool 
From all the sheep and goats, 
om 


, And then they feel quite frolicsome 
Without their overcoats! 
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NUMBER RHYMES 


S 


\\ 
Se? 


Polly put the kettle on 

And made some tea. 

She set a pretty table 

For herself and me. 

She served some chocolate cookies. 
She served some honey, too. 

She also served some buttered toast 
And apples—just a few. 

She served some currant jelly 

And some cottage cheese. 

How many things did Polly serve? 
Now tell me, if you please............... 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


In January cold winds blow. 
We have a lot of fun. 
We shell this many ears of corn, 


Four and three and one. 
oe 


And then we fill the popper, 

Some spill out on the floor, 

But we don't miss these little grains, 
it's only four and four. 


Now we must eat our popcorn balls 
Because it's growing late. 

When we have eaten three and five 
We shall have eaten ——_? 


fd os 
A) 
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JANUARY 


23 
Phyllis I. Britcher 


In January there is deep snow on the 
ground. Most animals are curled up in their 
winter homes. Their fur keeps them warm. 
They have eaten enough during the summer 
to keep alive all winter, so they sleep soundly 
several months without waking. 

The little birds that do not fly south, puff 
their feathers out to keep warm. They must 
hunt for their food. They cannot find seeds or 
insects when the ground is covered with snow. 
We must put out suet and crumbs for them if 
they are to live. 


Instructions 
Blue—Sky 
White—Foreground, top of sign 
Red—Signboard 
Green—Fir tree 
Brown—Tree trunks, sign post 
Tan—Birds. All birds can be cut at one cutting. 
Black—Heads, throats, tips of wings and tails, 
to resemble Chickadees, who stay 
north in the winter. 


? 
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Winter Sport— 
Indoors 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


January is here with its sport parade in full swing. 
Look out of the window and you will see boys and girls 
trooping merrily along to join the festival of old King 
Winter. 


There will be endless thrills and endless spills, as 
tobogganing and ski-jumping get under way; noise and 
hilarity, as contestants vie to outdo each other; fun will 
rule the season and the world will be a gay place in 
which to live. 


But in spite of the lure of the outdoors there will 
be many hours spent in the schoolroom and at home 
before the open fire. These hours may hold interesting 
experiences that will tie up with the glamour Nature has 
spread about us, in her gift of snow and ice. 


It will be fun to unleash a bit of your own ideas 
about winter sport. You might choose to work out a 
snow adventure in black and white with the help of a 
piece of charcoal, or if you are in a class of sport- 
minded people, work out a large poster or blackboard 
scene. Whatever you decide, it will be necessary to 
begin work with the making of action figures. 


Picture boys and girls coasting, skating and snow- 
balling. Keep them simple but get all the action possible 
into the picture. 


The figures on this page are suggestions for such an 
activity. Start with a line drawing and build up your 
figures by clothing them in the conventional winter 
clothing and sport equipment. 
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FEED THE BIRDS 


PAINT Box DULL 


AN EASILY MADE FooDp SHELTER 


LL 
LACE STRING AROUND 
SULET TO HOLD FIRMUW, 


TE SUET ONTO A 
LOCSE BRANCH. 


y 


je NAILS INSERTED (tn BRANCH MAv 
vy BE TAPPED INTO TREE OR OTHER 
WOOD TO MAKE A FEEDING PLACE. 


FOOD SUGGESTIONS 


HEMP SEED 
CRACKED CORN 
BREAD CRUMBS 


BROKEN NuTS 
SH, DOG BISCUIT CRUMBS 
CVE CANARY SEED 


ys 


GRIT CSAND) 


SNOW TRAMPLED 
DOWN TO A HARD 
SURFACE MAKES 
A GOOD FEEDING 
GROUND. 


SELECT A SMALL GROWING 


TREE CoR A DISCARDED CHRISTMAS = 
TREE) FOR FEEDING BIRDS. Tie 
MESH BAGS OF SULET, OR COARSE 
GRAIN TO BRANCHES FOR THE BIRDS. 
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Sara Rehtus 
A BIRD SHELTER AND Foop 


HOUSE SET ON ‘THE OUTSIDE 
OF A SOUTH WINDOW 


— PERMITS STUDY OF THEIR 


HABITS AS WELL AS KINONESS 


— TO THE BIRDS 


— 


Box FRAME 


WITH A 
PLATFORM 
EXTEN SION 
GREEN OR OTHER 

__ NEUTRAL COLOR, 


BRIGHT COLORS FRIGHTEN 
SOmE BIRDS. 


A Box with 
GLASS SIDES 
AND TOP 
MAY BE 
FITTED INSIDE 
A WINDOW 


THIS TYPE BOx WOULD BE MADE 
BY A CARPENTER BUT VERY 


) STRONG 
— CORD 
AROUND 
IP SHELL. 


COCGANULT SHELL 
FEEDING HOUSE 
WHEN COCOANLT MEAT 1S 
GONE, FILL CAVITY WwtItH 
SLET, NUTMEATS OR 
OTHER FOOP. 


FOORP TRAV SET ON 
A POST OR STUMP 


SMALL HOLES 
BE 


MADE IN 
CORNERS TO 
PERMIT DRAINAGE 


| 
= 
| 
a 
| 
i 
O 
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‘ 
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FIRE SAFETY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Sara Rehtus 


SBOoKLETS SUGGESTED BY A STUDY OF FIRE FIGHTING AND SAFETY RULES 


DIFFERENT CHILDREN MAY MAKE PAGES 
FOR A BOOKLET 


FOLD DRAWING 

PAPER IN HALF 

TO MAKE PAGES. 

PICTURES 

HELP ILLUSTRATE 
SAFETY RULES. 


HOUSE AFIne 


4 


CALL THE} 
FIRE 
DEPARTMEN 


BLACK CRAYON 
IS SUITABLE 


FOR THE 
LETTERING. 


— 
EAN Up | PUT QUT 
FIRE 
NEVER 
CLOTHES arpa: 
PUTOUT 
FIR 5 Th, A PICNIC FIRE 
| 
RU WATER 
\ SEA RTH 


JANUARY, 1941 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, NEWSBOY 


DRAW OTHER 
PEOPLE IN 
COSTUME FOR 
STREET SCENE. 


DRAW 
FIGORES 
ON 

DRAW ING 
PAPER. 


SUGGESTED 
COLORS 


FRANKLIN 


SUIT AND STOCKINGS 


ng HAIR - DARK BROWN 
HAT - DARK BLUE 


COAT - RED-BROWN 
SHIRT - WHITE 
DULL YELLOW 
GRAY 


DO NoT 
Cut Our 
BETWEEN 
LEGS 
KEEP SUIT - 
BASE STOCKING S - 
cm SHOES - BLACK 
FIGURE CUSTOMER 
STFRONG HAIR AND SHIRT - WHITE 
CGAT - BLUE 
- LIGHT BROWN 
© SHOES - BLACK 
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Sara Rehtus 


TO COMMEMORATE FRANKLIN'S 
BIRTHDAY, C JANUARY 17, 1706) 
IS INTERESTING TO MAKE A 
BOVHOOD SCENE SHOWING HIM 
SELUNG HIS NEWS BALLADS ON 
THE STREETS OF BOSTON. 


HOUSES OR SHOPS MAY 
BE MADE OF 


WHICH MAY BE PAINTED, 
WITH WINDOWS CUT 

OUT OF DRAWING PAPER 
PASTED ON. 


OR BACKGROUND FOR STREET SCENE 
MAY BE FAINTED ON PAPER WHICH 
1S TACKED UP OR PROPPED UP 


BEHIND FIGURES. 


FOLO ~>} -- 


MAKE 
PROPS 
OF 
HEAVY 
PAPER 
To 
MAKE 
FIGURES 
STAND, 


|| 
ve 
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MITZI AND MAZIE 


eat her meal. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Mitzi doesn't 
wear rubbers, and 
tracks mud and 
water into the 
house. 


Mazie is 
very neat. 
She wears 
rubbers’ in 


“= them off be- ~ 
fore entering 
the house. 


Mitzi ought to learn how 
to sit up at the table and 


Mazie has such nice 
table manners. uJust see 
how she sits at the table 
when she eats. 


Mitzi leaves her toys on 
the floor. Consequently, 
she has fallen over her 
toys and hurt herself. It 
is dangerous to leave 
things scattered on the 
floor. 


Mazie puts her toys 
away when she is through 
playing with them. She 
is very thoughtful and 
neat about her things. 


bad weather, 
and she takes 


Louise D. Tessin 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Customs of the New Year—Past and Present 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


a discussion of the “Happy New Year’’ 
greeting on the cover, the teacher may get the children 
interested in making a large wall frieze to show the 
various ways throughout the world of celebrating New 
Year’s Day. Here are a few interesting customs the 
children might care to include in their picture: 


1. The Jews attending their synagogue on New 
Year’s Day. The Jewish year, you know, begins on 
that day and is solemnly welcomed in. Strange to say, 
their New Year comes at different times, sometimes in 
September, sometimes in October, varying from year 
to year. According to ancient customs, the Jewish 
feast for New Year’s must include grapes and honey. 
They dip their bread in honey and prayer is offered for 
a useful and pleasant year. 


2. Outside of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, a 
great crowd gathers on New Year’s Eve. As the clock 
strikes midnight, they all join hands, each one with 
his next-door neighbor, whom he probably has never 
seen before and together they sing the strains of ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

3. In Scotland the New Year Festival is even more 
important than Christmas. In fact, it is a “Scottish 
Bank Holiday,’’ On New Year’s Eve, which is known 
as “Hogmanay,” the children fill the streets, singing 
from house to house! 


“Get up, gude wife and shake your feathers 
And dinna think that we are beggars! 
For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie us our hogmanay.”’ 


What they really get is a bit of oat cake with a piece 
of cheese. 


4. “First Footing” is another custom peculiar to 
Scotland. The first person to enter one’s house on 
New Year’s is supposed to have a great influence over 
the lives of the people living there. For instance, a fair 
man is supposed to bring good luck, a dark one, mis- 
fortune, and it is generally agreed that for a woman to 
be the ‘‘first footer’ is a sign of great misfortune. Of 
course, the ‘“‘first footer’? is supposed to take a gift 
with him, something to eat or drink, or, perhaps, a 
shovelful of coal. At all events, he must not go empty- 
handed. Even yet, some people in Scotland open the 
door a little way before midnight so as to “‘let the 
New Year in.” 

5. New Year’s Day in France has always meant 
the paying of formal calls. Public offices are all closed 
and it is considered proper on that day for the officials 


to pay their respects to their superiors. More presents 
are given among families on New Year’s Day than on 
Christmas. The “Jour de L’an” is a day of great re- 
joicing for everyone. 

6. The German people, too, make much of New 
Year’s. More cards are sent out than at Christmas 
time. Their New Year’s Eve is called ‘Sylvester- 
abend,”’ and it is a feast-time for everyone who can 
afford to make it so. As the hour strikes, all drink to 
the toast: “May the New Year flourish’’! In many 
German homes on New Year’s, you would find all sorts 
of queer pastimes. Some of the peasants would be melt- 
ing lead over a candle and then throwing it into a pail 
of water. The shape which it takes as it cools is sup- 
posed to show what will happen to the thrower during 
the coming year. 


7. In Lithuania, New Year’s Day has always been 
a day for telling fortunes. Dough is made into queer 
shapes and placed under cover, three at a time. When 
you take off the cover, the shape which you find is an 
indicator of what may happen throughout the year. A 
heart may mean a wedding; a leg or an arm an accident; 
a house, moving to a new home, etc. 


8. In Italy, there is the custom of decorating well- 
heads and the seizure of them by boys on New Year’s 
morning. When the girls come in the morning with 
pails of water, they find that a kiss must be given in 
exchange for a pail of water. 


9. In Little Russia, there is a custom which is 
based on very ancient pagan folklore. On New Year’s, 
a farmer will place on a table a number of ears of 
wheat, gathered into sheaves. In the midst of these is 
placed a good-smelling pie. The farmer must then go 
behind the sheaves and ask if anyone can see him, 
Neighbors must answer “‘no’’ whether they see him or 
not. Upon which, they are bidden to eat the pie. This 
means that wheat will be so high the coming year that 
the face cannot see above the stalks. 

10. In China, the New Year means much noise and 
feasting. No one thinks of going to bed. There is 
beating on gongs, cracklings of fireworks, ringing of 
bells. The streets are full of people carrying gay lan- 
terns. Numbers parade in weird-looking masks. The 
dragon heads are enormous. All debts are supposed to 
be paid before the New Year begins. 

11. Probably one of the most exciting places to be 
on New Year’s Eve is in our own country in some of 
our big cities. Crowds surge the streets tooting horns, 
ringing bells, attending dances and parties of all kinds. 


THINGS THAT PUZZLE ME 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Where is the wind 
When it doesn’t blow? 
Why does my shadow 
Follow me so? 

Why is the elephant’s 
Nose so long? 


Who teaches the birds 
To sing their song? 
Why does FOUR come 
After THREE? 


Could you please answer 
These for me? 
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The Poetry Corner 


WELCOME, CHICKADEE! 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


When Winter comes with colder 
days, 
And skies look rather bleak, 
We welcome tiny chickadee, 
A bird with tiny beak. 


His coat is gray, his cap is black, 
His head is round and small, 
In fact, I think he looks just like 

A little feathered ball. 


His face is white, his tail’s spread 
out, 
He’s cheerful as can be. 
I’m always glad to welcome back 
The chubby chickadee. 


MOON ON THE SNOW 
By Syrvia L. CLAFLIN 


I saw Fairyland last night, 
I’m sure as I can be! 
My brother Johnnie saw it, too, 
It wasn’t only me. 
We looked from out our window high 
To where the garden lay 
All covered up with snowy fluff, 
And, there, as plain as day, 
We saw the fairies dancing 
In their gowns of shining white; 
Where the trees and bushes are all 
day 
The fairies dance at night! 


THE PIRATE SNOWMAN 
By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


THE BIRD 
TELEGRAPHER 


By Ciara G. CORNELL 


I wish I could fathom the telegraph 
code 
Mr. Woodpecker uses to send 
The secrets he learns from the 
hearts of the trees 
To each gone-down-south feath- 
ered friend. 


The orioles, robins and most other 


birds 
Flee the cold for a southern so- 
journ, 
But Mr. Woodpecker agrees to 
remain 


To tell them the time to return. 


Throughout the long winter he 
visits the trees 
And harks to the news that they 
get 
From out of the ether by antennz 
twigs 
Attached to a plant wireless set. 


He taps out his messages day after 
day, 
So the birds in the South will all 
know 
Exactly what’s happening while 
they’re away, 
Up here in the cold and the snow. 


And when the trees tell him that 
spring’s on the way, 
He sends the glad news to his 
friends: 
That makes them head north, and 
with their return 
His telegraph work promptly ends. 
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SNOW 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The world is all wrapped 
In a blanket of snow, 

The roads are smoothed out 
And the boughs bending low. 


The sycamore tree 

Has a feathery down; 
The maple is clad 

In a rich ermine gown. 


The world is all wrapped 
In a blanket of snow, 
The ground is like velvet 

Wherever we go! 


PROPER HABITS 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


We wash our hair 
And keep it clean, 
And brush it to 
A shiny sheen. 


We eat good food 
And drink sweet milk; 
And keep complexions 
Soft as silk. 


We play outside— 

But not in streets; 
We do not ask 

For too much sweets. 


We shine our shoes, 
And tie our laces, 

And keep our things 
In proper places. 


JANUARY 


By Syivia L. CLAFLIN 


THE SNOWMAN 


By Harriet SWAYZE 


January comes and lingers, 

Freezes toes and freezes fingers, 

Brings the snow in drifts and 
blusters, 

Forming icicles in clusters 

Right above our porch so thick, 

And leaves them there for me to pick. 


The pirate snowman tossed his head, 
And waved his wooden sword; 
His black eyes glared at all who 

passed— 


In winter, when the snowflakes fall, 
To scare them from his hoard. 


And cover all the ground, 
We roll a tiny ball of snow 


He mocked the North Wind and Till it is big and round. 


Jack Frost, 
Who tried and tried so hard 
To blow him down and freeze him up, 
And make him leave the yard. 


The more they tried to drive him out 
The stronger he became, 

And fiercer grew the scowl he wore— 
A scowl to fit his name. 


But when the sun at last came forth 
And beamed on him all day, 
That fearless pirate dropped his 
sword 
And meekly ran away. 


Our snowman’s body this will be— 
And then my brother Ted 

Rolls up another, smaller ball 
For Mr. Snowman’s head. 


Two coals for eyes, a carrot nose, 
A broomstick by his side. 

An old felt hat, a corncob pipe, 
Complete our joy and pride. 


Our snowman seems so very cold 
That Nancy, who’s just two, 
Thinks he’d be cozier by the fire. 

Do you think this is true? 


CANDY 
By Vivian G. GouLeD 


A lollipop is 
A candy to lick, 
Just like a peppermint 
Candy stick. 


A caramel, though, 
You have to chew. 

I guess you really 
Know that, too! 
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WINTER POSTER 


Paint the flesh light orange. 

The cap and mittens may be orange, with the suit 
soft, dull green. 

Paint the sky blue and the tree light brown. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


The boots may be light brown, too. 
The chickadees are light gray. 
Can you paint soft violet shadows on the snow? 


| | 
| 
Me 
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Tracks 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


When white snow covered all the ground, 
Our good friend Ebenezer found 

A score of tracks by which he knew 
What little friends had waded through. 


Here was a track a dog had run, 

And there a funny three-foot one 
Where some wee bunny rabbit white 
Had hopped across the snow at night. 


A boy—whose little booties made 
A ring of marks where he had played 
At Fox and Geese—and, clearer still, 
A man’s foot path across the hill. 


There were small prints of bird and beast 
Who searched for food on which to feast, 
And ruts that meant a cart or sleigh 
Had jubilantly passed that way. 


Like fingerprints that cannot lie 

Snow footprints help identify 

A bear, a squirrel or birds of game, 
For no two tracks look quite the same. 


So let’s join Ebenezer’s class 

In solving footprints as they pass, 
A good detective well must know 
The tell-tale clues upon the snow. 


Questions to Answer 


Why does a bunny rabbit make only three prints in the snow? 
Draw a picture of tracks a chicken would make when walking— 
a man—a boy. 
Take a large sheet of paper. Draw different tracks upon it. Let 
someone else guess whose tracks they are meant to be. 
What kind of tracks do you make when you walk—jump—slide? 
How many runners does a sled have? How many tracks does it 
make? 

How many wheels does a bicycle have? How many tracks does 
it make? 

How many wheels does an automobile have? How many tracks 
does it make? 

Does man or boy make the larger tracks? 


> — 
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BRING YOU PLEAS-URE AND 
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LIT - TLE] BIRD.HIS|SONG WAS THE| SWEET-EST THAT] | 

SAID To| ME , OH|CHEER-)- LY,|CHEER-1- LY,|CHEER-I- |DEE_ 
LEAF-LESS TREE, SO|CHEER-I- LY,] CHEER- LY, |CHEER-I- LY | DEE 
JOY MY DEAR, MY|CHEER-I- LY|SONG IS |SONG OF GOOD|CHEER. 
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January Art 
Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


‘te MosT of us in this country, 
January means a month of snow 
scenes. If we live where there is no 
snow, it should be even more inter- 
esting to depict such scenes as part 
of our art lessons for this month. 


Let us paint a picture of a house, 
with evergreen or leafless trees, 
snow on the ground, on the trees and 
on the house, perhaps a small lake 
frozen over and children playing in 
the snow. After all the coloring is 
done, and we suggest that the colors 
be quite bright, spatter white paint 
over the whole thing to effect snow 
falling. Wherever a slight shading is 
to be indicated on the snow, accent 
it with light blue before spattering. 

To spatter: apply white poster 
paint to a toothbrush with a water 
color brush. Stand directly over the 
picture to be spattered. Stroke over 
the toothbrush with a small knife 
blade. Stroke towards you, so the 
spatter will fall away from you and 
on the picture. (See illustration, 
page 37.) If, after repeated spatter- 
ings, the toothbrush gets foamy, 
wash it out and put it away to dry, 
and use another old toothbrush in 
the meantime. 


Winter Peep Show 
(Pages 36-37) 


Here we have suggestions for a 
very interesting cut-out composi- 
tion. Select a cardboard box about 
the size of a shoe box. Plan to have 
your arrangement wide and shallow, 
as (M), or narrow and deep, as (N). 
Cut a hole in the box through which 
you will view the setting. Cut the 
hole large enough, and if it is imper- 
fect, paste a neat sticker over the 
hole. Make the sticker of light- 
weight, colored paper, which is easy 
to cut and paste (N). 

Cut a hole into the lid of the box. 
Cover the lid with colored tissue 
paper, preferably light blue or yel- 
low. Cover the cut and pasted 
edges of the tissue paper, about the 
edges of the lid, with a strip of 
colored paper. This makes a neat and 
decorative finish (N). 

Line the three inside sides of the 
box, which can be viewed from the 
hole, with tinted paper (white paper 
painted with a blue clouded effect). 
Against this, mount sections, as 
(1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). These should be 


colored before pasting them into the 
box. Next, paste a piece of mirror 
into the box. The lake is created with 
white paper or cardboard, into which 
a hole has been cut. Place this paper 
over the mirror. (See (M) and 
layout.) 

Then arrange each colored piece 
as desired to make up an interesting 
scene. Trees can be cut from colored 
paper. Cut several at one time from 
folded paper. Add snow to ever- 
greens. Snow can be added to 
crotches of brown leafless tree. The 
snow on the roof of the front side of 
the house should be white, and on 
the other sides light blue. Paint the 
front side of the house light tan, and 
the side (Y), a little deeper. Section 
(Z) may be a slightly different color. 
The snow on sections (X and Z) 
should be light blue. 

Figures may be made to stand 
securely by the addition of a brace, 
or a brace and bottom flap as well. 
Other figures may be created by the 
pupils and added to the picture. Or a 
large peep show may be constructed 
from larger figures and a larger box. 
Constantly view the scene through 
the little hole so as to arrange the 
best possible composition. When 
finished, place the tissue covered lid 
on the box. Blue tissue gives the 
scene a cold effect, and yellow tissue 
gives it a mellow glow. 

A very interesting feeling is ar- 
rived at, if all parts of the composi- 
tion are first spattered with white 
paint, before pasting them into the 
box. 


Papier-Mache Bells 
(Page 35) 
The directions for this problem 


are given on the page. Perhaps you 
would rather make papier-maché 
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bowls instead of bells. The latter 
should have a coat of shellac before 
being used for fruits and nuts. 


Handy Portfolio 
(Page 40) 


This problem also has all the 
directions given on the page. This 
lesson offers experience in measur- 
ing, cutting and construction work. 
If, however, it is too difficult, you 
may decorate a large envelope, the 
kind that can be bought at the dime 
stores. The decoration can be painted 
or done in cut paper. Large envelopes 
to hold papers and clippings help to 
keep a desk in order. 


Polly Put the Kettle On 
(Pages 38-39) 


Here we have another large poster 
to add to the collection already pub- 
lished. A set of these make nice 
pictures for a primary grade. 


Number Rhymes 
(Page 21) 


This correlates with the subject 
on the big poster. It may suggest 
many other interesting arithmetic 
lessons, as adding all the different 
things that can be served at a New 
Year’s dinner. Or, listing the ingredi- 
ents that go to make a chosen dish. 
Price these, and add up the costs. 
Discuss where they come from. 


Mitzi and Mazie 
(Page 28) 


Just everyday occurrences make 
up the subjects for these lessons. 
Post this page in the classroom for 
every child to see. Talk about the 
right and wrong way of doing things. 


Cheerily-dee 
(Page 33) 


A little bird outside the window 
inspired this song. It may correlate 
with stories about feeding birds in 
winter time, about the migration of 
birds, where they go, how they 
build their nests and what they eat. 
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35 
PAPIER-MACHE BELLS 


Louise D. Tessin 


PUT THIN COATING OF SALAD O!L ON INSIDE OF CUP. 
CUT STRIPS OF PAPER TOWELING OR NEWSPAPER Yq INCH WIDE, 

LONG ENOUGH TO REACH DOWN ONE SIDE AND UP THE OTHER, OF CUP. 
RUN STRIPS THROUGH A DISH OF PASTE. PLACE NEATLY INTO CUP. 
PASTE : MIX FLOWER AND WATER TO CONSISTANCY OF THIN CREAM. 

BOIL - STIR CONSTANTLY UNTIL THICK AND CLEAR. 
TRIM EDGES OF PAPER STRIPS AT TOP OF CUP AS WORK 
PROGRESSES. USE SCISSORS FOR CUTTING. 
OVERLAP STRIPS. WHEN SUFFICIENT THICKNESS HAS BEEN ACQUIRE 
Put WORK AWAY IN COOL PLACE TO DRY SLOWLY 


WHEN DRY. SLIP THE PAPER CONSTRUCTION OUT OF THE CUP. FINISH THE ROUGH ToP EDGE WITH SMALL STRIPS 
J OF PAPER. USE THIN PAPER ANDO PASTE NEATLY 


DECORATE THE BELL WITH POSTER PAINTS. FORCE A HOLE AT TOP ——» 
—K™ PASS SMALL HAIR PIN THROUGH TOP TWIST ENOS INSIDE BALL. 
GLUE TWO ENDS OF STRING INTO WOODEN BEAD 
LOOP STRING OVER TWISTED ENOS 


NEW YEAR'S 
BELLS 
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WINTER PEEP SHOW 
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POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 
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INSIDE 
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CLIPPINGS 


ANIMALS 


BIRDS AND 
FLOWERS 


B CARRINGTON 


GEOGRAPHY 
SCENES FROM 
FOREIGN LANDS 
LOUISE.D.TESSIN 


HANDY PORTFOLIO 


ADDED FOR STRENGTH 


SCENES 
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Louise D. Tessin 


HEAVY BROWN CRAFT PAPER 1439. 

MARK ALL LINES ILLUSTRATED. 

FOLD. THEN CLIP OUT V SHAPES. 
\ THREE ON TOP AND BOTTOM. 


PASTE EXTRA STRIP OF CRAFT PAPER 
DOWN CENTER. SIZE INCHES. 
WHEN DRY, RE-FOLD,— K. CUT AWAY 
SECTIONS MARKED-A,B, 

© FOLD AND PASTE DOWN EDGES E, F. 
SEE HOW ENDS HAVE FIRST BEEN 

TRIMMED OFF 


SLIGHTLY. 
x 


SPREAD PASTEON G AND H. FOLD 

X AND Y OVER ON THESE SECURE 

ENDS NEATLY. 
© (NOTES To MAKE A STRONGER 

CONSTRUCTION, SLIT E DOWN % INCH 
AT TOP AND BOTTOM oF FoLD 
TRIM ENDS SLIGHTLY 
SPREAD PASTE UP TO 
THESE ENDS WHEN 
PASTING MARGIN E DOWN 
SPREAD PASTE ON FOLDS 
GANDH. LAY X UPON 
THESB AND SECURE SEAMS 
AT SAME TIME, TUCK AND 
PASTE THE FREE ENDS OF 
E UNDER G AND H. 
REPEAT ON OTHER SIDE. 


NANCY NASH 


THIS IS A LESSON IN 
SIMPLE PATTERN 
DRAFTING AND CON~ 
STRUCTION WORK 
DECORATE THE 
PORTFOLIO WITH A 
BORDER DESIGN, A 
MOMOGRAM OR A 
PRINTED TITLE. 
PAINT WITH WATER TAKE CARE OF THIS BEFORE PASTING. 
COLORS OR POSTER LEPAGES GLUE,OR A MIXTURE OF GLUE 


PAINT AND PASTE (tS BETTER THAN STRAIGHT 
° PASTE FOR STICKING ALL PARTS. 


BE SURE TO PASTE WELL AND CAREFULLY, 
SO EDGES WILL NOT PEEL UP ANDTEAR 
WHEN FOLOER USED. 


BE SURE CUT E0GES. DO NOT EXTEND 
OVER ANY FOLDED EDGES. 
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Let’s Make a Calendar for 1941 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Hf er: comes another New Year when we are 
ringing out the old and ringing in the new. Each 
country celebrates in its own way. Celebrating the 
beginning of the New Year is a very old custom. In 
England they muffle the bells just before twelve 
o’clock. Then at exactly twelve, the bells are unmuffled 
and allowed to ring out noisily. Charles Lamb once 
said, ‘‘Of all sounds, of all bells, most solemn and touch- 
ing is the peal which rings out the old year.’’ New Year’s 
Day for us all is a day of beginning again—often a 
day of making resolutions to make this year better 
than the last. 

Now what shall we choose from this brand-new 
January’s multitude of challenging activities? How 
better could we start it off than by an activity of mak- 
ing calendars, very simple and lots of fun. A calendar is 
any systematic method of dividing time into years, 
months, weeks and days. In Dr. C. Washburn’s new 
book, he speaks of a moral activity as one mode in a 
socializing program. Would it not be possible to enrich 
a child’s conception of time-value through the building 
up of a simple calendar. 

First, let us secure as many calendars as teacher and 
children can find. Years ago, on January 1, every 
grocery store, every place of business, distributed 
calendars to its customers, some of the calendars, 
really exquisite; but even now it is quite possible to 
have an exhibit of, maybe, twenty—the larger the dis- 
play the more enthusiasm in the project. If this activity 
is to be a real experience in Social Science, which is 
fundamentally the study of how we live together, the 
very SOURCE of our pretty calendars brought for the 
display will inspire a Language discussion period. 


“Isn’t this one pretty? Mother’s Grocer gave it to her.”’ 

‘*T like mine. It has a picture of a dog.” 

“We got this one at the Drugstore on the corner.” 

‘‘Daddy’s Insurance man sent this to us.”’ 

‘Mine is very little. Jane’s is a big one.” 

“The fruit in my calendar looks good enough to eat.” 

‘“Aren’t the quintuplets in this one cute? The Dentist 
gave it to me.”’ 

“Isn’t this baby sweet? The Milkman left this one for 

‘‘We arc supposed to tear off a page every month on my 
calendar.” 

“My calendar is all on one page. Let’s keep it on the 
wall and mark all the birthdays in our room.” 

‘“T have a very little one. Our Gas Station man gave it 
to Dad.”’ 

‘‘Mother says you may keep it for your purse, Miss 
when our Calendar exhibit is over.” 

‘This calendar is a little narrow one the Cleaner man 
brought. Mother says it is beautiful enough to 
frame.” 


Our Calendars 


Now the children are ready to make their own 
calendars. Month by month is a good way, if this 
holding over an activity from month to month does 
not seem too tedious. In that case, the activity may be 
completed by the end of the month of January. For the 
January page use a piece of white drawing paper, 
7’ x 7” (this odd size) so that even a first or second 
grade child can easily divide it, jas shown in the 
illustration. 


1941 JANUARY 1941 


Sun. | Mon.| Tue. |Wed.|Thu.| Fri. 


12 


15 16 


The calendar may have an extra page, with 1941 
and a suitable picture cut from a magazine or a bit of 
a design, as time permits. All holiday dates may be 
written in red. The pages may all be fastened together 
with two brass brads. 

Another interesting lesson, which occurs simultane- 
ously with the calendar making, is a ‘‘free-for-all’’ 
discussion of personal interest dates, social science 
again enriching a simple activity. 

‘“My birthday comes on January 20.”’ 

‘‘Daddy’s birthday is March 16.”’ 

‘April 1 is April Fool’s Day.”’ 

‘‘Memorial Day is May 

‘June 14th is Flag Day.”’ 

‘On Fourth of July we go to the Stadium.”’ 

“IT love October, because it brings us Hallowe’en on 
October 

‘‘November is Thanksgiving month.” 

“Best of all is December 25. That is Christmas Day.”’ 

“I like February because it has three special birthdays, 
Lincoln’s, Washington’s, and Valentine’s.”’ 

‘Easter comes in March. Sometimes it comes in April.”’ 


This last remark affords splendid opportunity to 
discuss with the children the NEW WORLD CAL- 
ENDAR, which has been intriguing the minds of adults 
for many years and is simple enough for a little child to 
understand. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, one of our fore- 
most scientists and a Nobel prize winner, thinks the 
New World Calendar of twelve months of equal quar- 
ters would really fit in with the order of the Universe. 
The Academy of Science has endorsed it. The calendar 
reformists in their Journal of Calendar Reform (at any 
Library) feel that the present Gregorian Calendar, 
which changes every year, is as unsatisfactory as was 
the old “‘time-telling,”’ until the World-wide Standard 
time was adopted in 1884. 

For fifty years, people have been considering calendar 
reform, considering a fixed calendar, a calendar that 
would be exactly the same for a million years, with the 
same date falling on the same day of the week. It 
would be balanced as well as perpetual, so convenient 
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for world affairs. Any change would cause inconven- 
ience the first year, to be sure. 


Proposed International Calendar* 


1—There would be four quarters as now. 


2—First month of every quarter would have 31 days 
and 5 Sundays. 

3—Each quarter would begin on Sunday and end on 
Saturday—13 weeks—91 days. 


4—The New Calendar would link holidays with week- 
ends. 


5—International holidays: New Year’s, Leap Day, 
Christmas, and Easter. 


6—It would stabilize our School Calendar—date of 
opening, vacations, special days, always falling on 
same date. 
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To insure accuracy, the calendar we use now takes 


six years of work of the best astronomers in five coun- 
tries. The new calendar would be made once for all 
time. 


Keeping a Diary 


Every child, as soon as he is able to write, should 
start a permanent diary. A few lines each day is enough, 
possibly three items of one sentence each: (1) the 
weather; (2) one activity of the child, such as taking a 
music lesson, going downtown, a party, a visit, or any 
child interest; (3) one family activity. Limit the diary 
to three sentences, because children find longer ones 
too tedious to continue. Pictures may be inserted any- 
where. A diary can have such permanent value for a 
child. 


*In “Journal of Calendar Reform,” June, 1933, is a very interesting article, 
“As Taught in the Schools’’ by Julia M. Martin. 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: Can you give me suggestions 
for a first-grade unit on “Pets” and 
“Toys,” preferably ‘Pets.’’ Could or 
should the two be combined? We are to 
have Open House to show the results of 
our unit. 


Answer: The finest help I can offer on ‘Pets’ is a 
unit published on ‘‘Pets’” by Eva C. Coston (25 cents), 
Unit No. 80, of the Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. This 
unit is published by the Bureau of Publication, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

I would suggest doing the unit on ‘‘Toys’’ later, as 
that is a whole subject in itself—the making of toys, 
selling of toys, toys of different countries, etc. May I 
also suggest a very interesting unit on ‘‘Dogs” by 
Augusta Titus (25 cents), Unit No. 80, also published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


QUESTION: Can you help me with chil- 
dren who repeat words constantly in 
their reading? 


ANSWER: Is material too difficult? Would suggest 
building up a stock of sight words. Over-emphasize 
attitude toward reading for awhile rather than fluency 
of expression. 

Silent reading study before reading aloud. 

Training in good habits of word recognition—what, 
who, when, then, etc.—with special attention to phonetic 
elements in words. 

Emphasize thought getting. Extend vocabulary con- 
stantly. Work toward steadiness in first attempt. Avoid 
fake starts. 


QuEsTION: Do you think the ‘“‘Activity 
Program,’’ so-called, has come to stay? 


ANSWER: I should have to base my answer to your 
question wholly on the fact of how one is working out 
an activity program and in what big doses it is being 
given. 

You no doubt saw in a recent article called “‘Lolly- 
pops versus Learning,’ published in the Saturday 
Evening Post (March 16), a diagnosis of a much 
overdone activity program and how it has affected our 
high schools. I have seen many worked out in a similar 
way and when I see them I should have to advise 
going back to the days when we appreciated the value 
of drill and when we partially correlated subject matter 
rather than letting down the bars in a helter-skelter 
manner. May I mention a few brief helps for keeping 
the activity program sane. 


1. That an activity program not be undertaken 
simply because it seems to be the latest quirk in 
education. 

2. That it not become “Industrial Arts Activities.” 
The mental or esthetic activity is fully as valuable 
as the motor activity. 

3. That activity never take the place of drill, which 
always has been and always will be a valuable 
process in learning. 

4. That all teachers who undertake an activity 
program fully understand its basic philosophy and 
relation to child growth. 

5. That every teacher hold herself in readiness to 
constantly answer the question, “‘Why am I doing 
this with my children? What is it leading to? 
What motive have we in mind?” 
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QuEsSTION: Do you know where I could get 


interesting units or plays based on 
Mother Goose? 


ANsweErR: A unit on Mother Goose Land can be 
obtained by writing for ‘‘Teachers’ Lesson Unit Verses,”’ 


No. 9, Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Creative Dramatization, based on Mother Goose, by 
Miss Maxwell. 

*‘A Guide for Visual Aides,’’ published by Creative Ed. 
Society, Mankato, Minn. In the same book, you 
will find numerous other short Mother Goose plays: 
*‘Mother Goose and the Singing Lady’’—Page 60 
**Thrift and Mother Goose’’—Page 58 


QuEsTION: I am a rural teacher. I should 
Itke help on correlating picture study 
and the teaching of spelling. 


ANSWER: Children could derive much fun as well as 


benefit from pictures used to arouse interest in spelling, 
Viz.: 


They could list the objects seen in the picture. 
List the persons seen in the picture. 
List the animals seen in the picture. 
Color, sound and action words seen in the picture. 
Listing things to eat from a picture. 
Listing things to wear from a picture. 
Finding long words in a picture. Finding short 
words in a picture. 
8. Finding five things that begin with a, b, c, d, etc. 
9. Listing compound words seen in a picture. 
0. Games with words, like: 
I see a word in the picture that sounds like sail. 
I see a word in the picture that rhymes with corn. 
11. Listing of ten or twelve objects in a picture and 
arrange in alphabetical order. 
12. Find words in a picture that end like ‘“‘rider.”’ 


QuESTION: J am a second grade teacher. 
I have several Mother Goose pictures. 
How can I use these pictures for build- 


ing and extendin§ the children’s vocabu- 
lary? 


ANSWER: The children are eager and ready to build 
new words not only about the Mother Goose people 
themselves but about what they do. Viz.: (Hey, Diddle, 
Diddle) Instead of being satisfied with a sentence like 
‘‘The cat is playing his fiddle,” can you get the child to 
dress his sentence up with picture words like ‘“‘The cat 
is strumming on his fiddle’’? In like fashion, work for 
interesting sentences, like: 


‘*The cow is dressed in gay fashion.”’ 

‘“‘Humpty-Dumpty looks as if he were about to burst.” 

‘*‘Mistress Mary is giving her flowers a drink of fresh 
water.”’ 

“Little Bo-Peep is weeping sadly.” 

‘“‘Froggie, Froggie is all dressed up in a smart hat.” 


As the teacher writes the names of Mother Goose 
people on the board, the children may give a choice 
word that describes each one, like: 


Jack—tumbling 

Jill—frightened 
Humpty-Dumpty—bursting 

Mary Quite Contrary—pretty and sweet 
Little Miss Muffett—alarmed 

Mother Goose—tired and weary 

Jack Horner—surprised 
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QuEsTION: I would like a few stories or 


poems which suggest kindness _ to 
animals. 


ANSWER: Stories: 


“The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said,’’ Padriac 
Column. 

“The Tongue-Cut Sparrow’ (From the Japanese), 
Miki, Petershams (Doubleday). 

“Androclus and the Lion,” Fifty Famous 
Baldwin. 

Wiggins of Lee,’? Meldrum (Macmillan). 

‘‘The Farmer and the Birds,”’ In The Child’s World. 

‘*The Worm That was Glad To Be Alive,” In the Child’s 
World. 

‘*Just So Stories,’’ Kipling. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,” Seton. 

‘fRosa Bonheur, The Girl Who Loved Animals.”’ 

“Our Holidays and Special Days,’ Tuttle and Bailey 
(Creative Ed. Society). 

*‘Peter Rabbit Stories,’’ Potter. 

“‘American Animal Life,’’ Deming. 


Tales, 


Poems: 


“All Things Bright and Beautiful,’’ Alexander. 
Dog,” Bangs. 

“Nest Eggs,’’ Stevenson. 

“The Cow,’’ Stevenson. 

“The Frog,”’ Belloc. 

Lamb,” Blake. 

‘‘Milking Time,” Rossetti. 


QuEsSTION: J am a first teacher. My 
children are particularly interested in 
pointing games for the teaching of 
reading. Can you suggest any? 


ANSWER: 


1. Let the children look at a picture in their readers; 


the teacher may then write the names of book 
characters on the board, like: 


Jack 
Jill 
Mother Goose 


The children read the names silently and find in 
the picture. 


2. The teacher may write phrases on the board like: 
Find someone running 
Find someone eating 
Find someone climbing, etc. 
or 
Find the funny one 
Find the little one 
Find the one in the cradle 
Find the one climbing the tree 


3. The teacher may write a big 
WHO 
on the board. Under it, she may put phrases, like 
is running 
is going away 
eats grass 
gives us milk, etc. 
The children delight in finding these characters in 
the picture. Of course, the teacher may reverse 
proceedings and point to certain characters in a 
picture and ask the children to find words in their 
text that describe them. 
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Ya-Ya, the Little 
Yellow Wolf 


Hea 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


te moon rose early from be- 
hind the palm trees. The red of sun- 
set still edged the clouds. The wind 
that stirred the palm trees made a 
sound like rain. And a small black 
lizard chirped like a song bird. Then 
came a high-pitched howl, ‘Ya! 
Ya! Ya!”’ 

It was echoed by a cry as shrill, 
“Yi! Yi! Yi! as another coyote 
answered the first one. It was a plain 
invitation to join in the hunt, and an 
acceptance of that invitation. For 
coyotes hunt in pairs. 

These creatures looked much like 
little yellow dogs, as they came 
trotting toward each other in the 
moonlight. But they were really 
little yellow wolves, the wolves of the 
dry Southwest. And they howled in- 
stead of barking. 

As Ya-ya and his hunting comrade 
neared the ranch, they waited awhile 
in the shadow of a cactus. On the 
other side of the dusty road there 
were even blacker shadows. But 
first they must cross the moonlit 
road. And the man with the gun sat 
on the porch watching for them, or 
so they believed. 

Across the road, and behind the 
orange grove, with its fruit hanging 
ripe in January, stood the hen house. 
And the odor of warm feathered 
bodies asleep side by side on the 
roost came to Ya-ya’s sharp nose. 
Hens, he already knew, made the 
best of suppers. And he also knew he 
could dig his way beneath the hen- 
yard fence, and into the hen house, 
which had only a dirt floor. Then one 
snap of his sharp teeth, and he 
would have a hen that squawked 
her last as he ran off with her. It was 
just a question of getting past that 
man with the gun. 

An owl screeched in a tall acacia 
tree. Its round eyes had seen the two 
coyotes hiding in the shadows across 

the road. This owl was not a chicken- 
killing kind; it was a mousing owl, 
but the man shot it down, by mis- 
take. The shot, and the smell of gun 


powder, told the coyotes what they 
might expect, and they trotted off, 
to try some other ranch. 

But at the next ranch there were 
dogs. Great, lean black and tan farm 
dogs that growled ‘‘Wooh! Wooh! 
Wooh!” and rushed through the 
bushes after the coyotes. The farm 
dogs didn’t care if they did get their 
hides full of burrs. But the coyotes 
dodged this way and that through 
the ta!l weeds, picking out the places 
where there were no burrs. Coyotes 
have brains, and they didn’t want 
to get burrs between their toes. But 
the dogs had to spend the rest of the 
night biting burrs out of their rough 
coats. As the coyotes ran, they 
yelled their high-pitched “Ya! Ya! 


Then came a high-pitched howl, Ya! Ya! Ya! 
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Ya! Ya!’ and the farmer said some- 
thing about those ‘‘pesky varmints.”’ 
Yet the coyote really has a place 
in Nature’s scheme of things. For he 
catches small gnawing creatures, 
like mice and rabbits; and the small 
gnawing creatures eat the grass and 
the young trees and the gardens. 
And every time there get to be too 
many gnawing creatures, like mice 
and rabbits and moles and wood- 
chucks, the green stuff is all eaten. 
And then the farmers wish some- 
thing would get the gnawers (ro- 
dents). But of course they don’t 
want anything to get their hens. 
The two coyotes laid their pointed 
muzzles together. Those muzzles 
trembled. Perhaps it would be better 
not to go too near the ranch tonight. 
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After all, there were always rabbits 
—little bunny cottontails and big 
jack rabbits with tall ears and long 
hind legs. 

At that very moment, a jack went 
leap, leap through the willows. 
These willows were not as high as a 
boy is tall. But they were high 
enough to hide a coyote. And as the 
jack rabbit went leaping away, over 
the sun-baked ground, the coyotes 
tried a trick that often worked. For 
they knew that rabbits run in a big 
circle, circling back for a look at the 
enemy. Now while Ya-ya raced after 
the rabbit, on legs as swift, his 
hunting mate cut across through the 
willows to head the rabbit off. Anda 
more surprised rabbit you never did 
see than that jack, when he found 
the coyote getting there first. Of 
course, like all rabbits, it turned 
back, and went leaping away from 
its pursuer. But in about two min- 
utes, there was Ya-ya waiting for 
him. The rabbit leaped so high it 
turned a somersault. But it didn’t 
have a chance. The two coyotes had 
a good supper that night. They 
would even have had enough for a 
pair of their hungry neighbors, but 
they wouldn’t share one bite. They 
just ate and ate till they bulged. 
Then they hid themselves in an 
empty irrigation ditch and went to 
sleep. And all next day, while the 


The Locust 


By I. DYER 


cvs children sat listening to 
a lady who was telling them a story. 
It was a well-known story of a far- 
off land. Perhaps you have heard it. 
It was about a plague of locusts 
that came upon Pharaoh of Egypt 
and his people, because he refused 
to let the Children of Israel go. 
“There were so many locusts,”’ 
the lady said, “‘they darkened the 
sky as they flew. When they settled 
on the ground they ate up every 
green leaf in the land.”’ 
‘“‘What are locusts?”’ one girl asked. 


‘“‘Have we any in this country?” 
a boy wanted to know. 


Maybe you are also wondering 
what a locust looks like! Well, a 
locust is really a large kind of grass- 
hopper. The picture shows you what 
a big, fat fellow he is. 

The story of Pharaoh of Egypt 
happened a long, long time ago, but 
plagues of locusts still torment the 


people who live in those distant 
lands. 


sun blazed down on their yellow hair, 
they slept like part of the yellow 
earth beneath them. For tall stalks 
of feathered grass grew above them, 
and the farmer himself didn’t see 
them when he rode right past. 


But at sundown, Ya-ya and his 
hunting comrade awoke thirstier 
than the desert. Tiptoeing down to 
the resaca, they drank of the muddy 
water where once the river lay. Then, 
without so much as washing their 
faces, they were ready for another 
night. Not that they were hungry so 
soon again. They just wanted to kill 
something for the fun of it. 

Cowboys can say nothing worse of 
a man than that he is “‘meaner than 
a coyote.”’ Yet Nature has given the 
little yellow wolf of the dry South- 
west the gift of speed, and the brains 
to hunt in pairs. And what one can- 
not do alone, two can do together. 


Nature has also given the plant 
life of the desert a means of protect- 
ing itself from being eaten. The 
cactus has thick leaves that hold the 
cool wetness of the rain, when it 
does rain, which isn’t often. It has 
also given those leaves sharp thorns 
to keep wild deer and buffalo from 
eating them. Big stout thorns, and 
wee prickery thorns so small that 
they work their way right into the 
skin, and cannot be brushed off. 


of the Bible 
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In certain parts of our country 
grasshoppers often do a lot of 
damage. But they are not the mi- 
gratory locusts that plagued the 
mighty Pharaoh of Egypt. 


So many of these hungry creatures 
fly in one swarm that you could not 
begin to count them. They look like 
a large black cloud in the sky. 


The people of Egypt, and China, 
and other far-off lands, dread the 
coming of the locusts, for they 
devour every green thing for miles 
and miles. When the wheat and other 
crops are ruined, the people have 
nothing to eat. And as there is no 
grass left, the cattle die. Then there 
is a famine in the land and the people 
starve. 

The HUM of a plague of locusts 
can be heard a long way off. When 
the people hear this humming sound 
they grow uneasy. They do not 
want the locusts to settle on their 
plantations, or their vineyards, or 
their fields. 
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The wild folk know about those 
thorns. But the small bunny cotton- 
tail makes good use of the cactus 
plants. For beneath them she is safe 
from hawks and owls, though not 
from snakes. Tonight Bunny Cot- 
tontail gave one high hop when she 
saw the two coyotes watching her. 
And her hind legs trembled. Then off 
she went, Aippity-hippity-hop! 
““Ya-ya! Ya-ya!’’ howled the coy- 
otes, in their shrill high voices, But 
the cottontail only hopped the faster. 
For instead of racing around in a 
circle, she knew just where she was 
going. Beneath a certain cactus 
there was a grassy nest with six wee 
bunnies in it, and she meant to go to 
her babies, or die trying. 

She reached the cactus just one 
jump ahead of the coyotes. Then, 
moving carefully, she got in under 
its thorny leaves, and covered her 
babies with her own soft body. Now 
they, at least, were hidden. Pop-eyed 
with fright, she watched to see what 
would happen next. 

What happened was that the two 
coyotes, seeing her so near, each 
tried to get there before the other 
did. They landed among the cactus 
leaves. And for days and days after- 
wards, their noses were so full of 
cactus thorns that they couldn’t 
even say ‘“‘ Ya-ya!”’ 


The Locust 


The Arabs do all sorts of things 
to try to stop the locusts from set- 
tling on their land. First they try to 
scare them further off by making a 
terrific noise. Even the half-naked 
children help. They grab up any- 
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thing that will make a noise. Some 
blow horns, others shake loud rattles. 
And the boys who have neither 
horns nor rattles, pound on pails, or 
empty boxes, with sticks. 

They spread themselves all over 
the land. Every man and boy takes 
care of a certain portion of the 
ground. He runs backwards and 
forwards on this plot and makes as 
much noise as he possibly can. 

Very often the locusts refuse to be 
scared away. They come nearer and 
nearer, and their hum grows louder. 
And the sky overhead becomes 
almost black with them. Then the 
Arabs light large smoke fires every- 
where, for they hope the dense 
smoke will drive the locusts off. 

But sometimes there are so many 
locusts that nothing stops them 


Coral and Its Cousins 


The Grasshopper 


from settling. And the instant the 
creatures alight on any green thing, 
they start to gobble it up. In the 
morning when they rise up and fly 
off in a cloud, not a vestige of a leaf 
is left anywhere. 


By EMMA NORA DEAN 


Ano here I am again, children, 
sO we can visit and talk about some 
more of the wonderful things we 
have in nature. In turning ideas over 
in my mind as to which lovely thing 
to tell you about, I decided we 
would this time learn about coral. 
Coral, you know, is really the house, 
or formation, made by a kind of 
tiny, fairylike creature that lives in 
the tropical waters of the sea. Mil- 
lions of these fragile little animals 
work together, join their limestone 
houses together, first, far down on 
the bottom of the sea floor. Little by 
little, as they ever continue to work 
and multiply, they build their lovely 
houses high and ever higher, ever 
broader and more far-flung, until at 
last their combined houses reach the 
top of the water and then we call 
such houses coral reefs. Sometimes 
these fairylike little animals build a 
coral reef all the way around some 
small island. The lime of which the 
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reef is made is very hard and the 
winds and the mighty ocean waves 
cannot break it down. The island 
enclosed within the circle, being 


made of soil and easily washed , 


away, often disappears, and then 


all we see is a beautiful circle out 


there in the ocean which is the reef. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Today young men are taught in 
agricultural colleges the most modern 
ways of fighting a plague of locusts. 

Would you care to eat a locust? 
The Arabs eat them by the hundreds, 
grilled and boiled. They pinch off 
the heads, the wings and the long 
thin legs, and cook them in large 
quantities. Sometimes for a change, 
they dry the locusts in the sun and 
grind them to powder. Then they 
add a little camel’s milk, and fry 
the cakes in hot fat. 

Some birds also like the taste of 
locusts. They follow every plague 
and eat up all the stragglers. 

Camels sometimes eat locusts. 
And in our own country Mrs. Cat 
likes grasshoppers so well that she 
often goes hunting for them in the 
long grass. 


The wind and the waves often bring 3%, 


to this circle, by mere chance, seeds of 
plants from far away. The seeds 
catch on the reef, sprout, and grow, 
and then we have beautiful vegeta- 
tion growing and waving on the 
circle. Palm trees are often found 
growing on the circle, which is called 
an atoll. How much fun it would be 
to have a little boat and row about 
within such a circle! 

There are quite a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of coral, and then there 
are several formations also made by 
little animals that are called cousins 
of the coral. Both real coral and 
its cousins are of many beautiful 
colors, varying from light red, 
through pinks, blues, greens, browns, 
yellows, to white. Again both coral 
and the cousins of coral grow in 
many a variety of shapes, varying 
from crinkly rounded mounds, lovely 
waving fronds, to varying treelike 
formations, as well as the reefs we 
have already spoken of. 

For long ages, now, the beautiful 
precious red coral found in the 
Mediterranean Sea, also in the Sea 
of Japan, has been highly prized for 
necklaces and jewelry. This kind of 
coral grows quite treelike. The two 
outer coats of this kind of house are 
much like bark or skin, then comes a 
layer of pink barlike material, under 
which is found the beautiful red 


Coral Cousins 


rounded bar formation from which 
the jewelry is made. 


It is, indeed, a beautiful sight to 
see a bright coral jungle and its 
cousin plants, standing on the 
white sanded ocean floor,  sur- 
rounded by formations one would 
surely mistake for waving plant 
fronds and trees, among which dart 
tiny fish vying with the rainbow 
in colors. 

Both the coral and its cousins 
may well be mistaken for plants in- 
stead of millions of tiny limestone 
houses of little animal polyps, since 
myriads of blossomlike, petaled 
formations appear in lovely arrange- 
ment on these structures. The illus- 
trations show some of the different 
kinds of coral; also some of its 
cousins, which I am sure you will 
enjoy seeing. 
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Surprise in 


a Snowdrift 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


ary WooppeEckeER thought 
he had never seen the snow so deep. 
One storm after another had piled 
the drifts high in the meadow. One 
white morning he met Mrs. Ruffed 
Grouse in the orchard and, as usual, 
Hairy had a question on the tip of 
his sharp tongue. ‘‘Where did you 
sleep last night?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Ruffed Grouse, who was 
inspecting an apple-bud, looked up 
at Hairy with her bright eyes. “Ina 
snowdrift,’”’ she answered. ‘‘Several 
of us slept there last night and we 
were warm and cosy.”’ 

“Eskimos keep warm in their 
houses of snow,” said a soft voice 
above them. ‘‘They call their snow 
houses igloos.”’ It was little Tree 
Sparrow who had spoken. 

“Did you ever see an igloo?” 
asked Hairy. 

“Oh, yes,”’ chirped Tree Sparrow. 
“T have seen many of them.” 

Mrs. Grouse looked surprised. 

“Tree Sparrow comes from far- 
away Labrador,” explained Hairy. 

“It is growing warmer,”’ said Mrs. 
Grouse, changing the subject. ‘“‘Dark 
clouds are gathering. I do hope it 
doesn’t rain!”’ 

“T can endure anything but an 
ice storm,”’ said Hairy, squinting at 
the sky. 

That very afternoon the rain 
began to fall, a cold, stinging rain, 
which turned into sleet. Soon the 
trees were covered with a coating of 


hard, brittle ice. Hairy Woodpecker 
met his cousin Downy in a little 
cedar tree in the pasture and there 
they preened and oiled their feathers 
and talked about the weather. 

ice storm is pretty,’”’ shouted 
a saucy Bluejay as he alighted in the 
little cedar tree. 

“I’m glad you think so,’”’ snapped 
Hairy. “‘I see nothing pretty about 

‘Neither do I,’”’ chirped Downy. 
“It is Ice Storm’s fault that we are 
hungry. How can we now gather 
insect eggs which are under the bark 
of the trees? All our food is covered 
with horrid ice.”’ 

Bluejay laughed and flew away 
toward the barnyard. ‘‘Eat corn as 
I do,” he shrieked. ‘“‘Be sensible!’’ 

‘‘He always rubs my feathers the 
wrong way,” said Hairy. ‘‘He is a 
handsome fellow but that is about 
all one can say in his favor.” 

They went to sleep hungry that 
night, the little Woodpecker Cous- 
ins. Nuthatches, brown creepers and 
chickadees were hungry also, for 
they all liked the same kind of food— 
the food which Ice Storm held so 
tightly under his cold fingers. 

The next morning as the sun came 
over the hill, even Hairy had to 
admit that the meadow looked very 
lovely. Icy twigs clinked and jingled 
and sparkled in the morning light. 
But most remarkable of all was the 
crust of ice which covered all the 
snow. This hard, thick coating of 
ice was so strong that big, heavy 
Farmer Good could walk upon it 
without breaking through, and Sally 
was soon skating upon it with her 
new ice skates. But all day the birds 
flew here and there in search of food. 


Out tumbled Mrs. Grouse and her three companions 


Late in the afternoon as the pale 
winter sun was dropping low in the 
sky, and Hairy and Downy were 
clinging forlornly to an icy branch of 
an old apple tree in the orchard, they 
heard a strange, ‘“‘Tap, tap, tap!’’ 
It seemed to be below them, but 
looking down they saw nothing but a 
snowdrift, a mound of glistening, 
ice-covered snow. 

“Did you here that strange tap- 
ping?’”’ asked Hairy. 

“There it is again,’’ whispered 
Downy. “It sounds like someone 
knocking.”’ 

“Tap, tap, tippity-tap!’”’ came the 
sound again. 

Hairy shivered and looked at 
Downy. ‘‘Snow-fairies’”” he whis- 
pered. 

*‘Nonsense,”’ said Downy. 

Hairy laughed. ‘‘Well, then,” he 
chirped, “‘it’s a snow pecker if I’m 
a woodpecker!”’ 

“It’s something pecking’ the 
snow,”’ said Downy. “‘You are right 
about that—there is something 
under there trying to get out. 
Perhaps it is a woodchuck.”’ 

‘You ought to know better than 
that,” said Hairy. ‘“‘The wood- 
chucks are all asleep down in their 
burrows in the ground. It can’t be a 
woodchuck.”’ 

The mysterious tapping went on 
and on. 

‘“‘Whatever it is,’ said Downy, 
“it is trying to get out and I wish I 
could help it.”’ 

“You wouldn’t want to help a 
fox or a weasel, would you?”’ asked 
Hairy. 

“I’m not afraid,’”’ chirped Downy. 

At that moment the ice crust, 
which covered the snow, cracked. 
“Tap, tap!’ Something was pecking 
the ice away. Little by little the 
opening in the drift grew larger. 
Then, suddenly, something brown 
and feathery appeared and, to 
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Hairy’s and Downy’s surprise, out 
popped the head of Mrs. Ruffed 
Grouse. 

When she saw the little wood- 
peckers she called to them, “I 
thought I should never get out of this 
terrible snowdrift. There are four 
of us in here.’’ She continued to 
peck at the ice and soon a large 


piece of the hard crust broke, and 
there was a fluttering of brown 
wings and a scattering of snow and 
out tumbled Mrs. Grouse and her 
three companions. They seemed ex- 
hausted and almost too tired to fly, 
but after a few minutes of stretching 
their wings and trying their legs 
they flew away toward the pasture. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Hairy Woodpecker looked after 
them and then down at the opening 
in the snowdrift. ‘‘Those poor birds 
had a narrow escape,” he sighed. 
“No igloo for me, Downy,—I’d 
rather shiver in a tree or sleep on a 
fence-rail.’”” And for once Downy 
quite agreed with his big cousin. 


Let’s Freed Them! 


By EDITH 


om you know that our birds 
help us in the destruction of insects 
that feed on our garden fruits, 
vegetables and flowers, to the extent 
of about $350,000 in one single 
season? Did you know that the total 
damage caused by insects amounts 
to nearly four times that amount? 
Did you know that we could have 
many more birds in our communities 
each year if we fed them during the 
winter and spring months, when 
their natural food is scarce? And 
with more birds we’d have fewer 
insects and less damage to our food 
supplies. 

In spite of the fact that many 
birds go south for the winter months, 
there is a large population of birds 
that stays in the colder climates. 
They don’t seem to mind the cold, 
but they do need food. Many of the 
animals take their long winter nap 
and don’t require food, but there are 
some wild creatures that forage for 
food all through the winter. When 
deep snows cover the ground it is 
rather difficult to find any kind of 
food. Weeds and shrubs that extend 
above the snow have been cleaned of 
their seeds or fruits. Then the wild 
life must forage around to find old, 
dried-up insects in the limbs and 
trunks of trees. 

Small animals that live under the 
snow tunnel about silently and un- 
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seen on the ground surface and eat 
bits of food, nuts and seeds that 
were buried under the snow. 


When spring comes and the mi- 
grant birds come north again, then 
the food situation is really acute. 
There is nothing left. The half- 
starved animals come from their 
hibernating places and look for food. 
The snow is gone, but so, also, is their 
food. Until the trees and shrubs and 
fields bloom again and go to seed, 
something must be done to help 
these little wild creatures in provid- 
ing food for them. 

Birds are not at all finicky about 
their food. They love suet and other 
fats, too; also cooked meats. A bone 
with some shreds of meat on it will! be 
the center of interest for hours, with 
birds picking at it until not a shred is 
left. 

Seeds are always popular, so you 
can give them hempseed, hominy, 
pepper seeds, pumpkin and _ sun- 
flower seeds, and even the ordinary 
chicken scratch feeds. Some of your 
breakfast uncooked rolled oats goes 
over well. If you want to be very 
generous and give them a treat, you 
might break up some nut meats, 
then some dried fruits, raisins, 
bananas and some of Fido’s dog 
biscuits. He won’t begrudge his bis- 
cuits if they are helping out some 


starving little creature that can’t 
help himself. 

Ever hear of food cakes for birds? 
No? Here’s a chance to try out your 
culinary genius and also an oppor- 
tunity to have some fun during the 
winter. When the ground is white 
with snow and the wind sneaks in 
around the windows and whistles 
down the chimney, just get out your 
ingredients and make a cake, such 
as you’ve never made before! 

Cook some cornmeal and, when 
done, mix with it some chopped pea- 
nuts, raisins, and currants. When 
cooled it can be cut into small pieces 
and put out on a feeding station for 
the birds to feast on. If the weather 
is very cold moist food will freeze, so 
it is better to put out only a small 
quantity at one time and replenish it 
as needed. 

Another cake might be prepared 
by only partly cooking a cereal and 
then mixing with one or two eggs, if 
they aren’t too sky-high in price; 
add a little honey or other syrup 
sweetening. Then bake. When served, 
it can be crumbled or served whole. 
A good way to serve these cakes is to 
put them into an ordinary soap con- 
tainer. Your guests can get at the 
food through the wire mesh and they 
won’t lose it in the snow. If you can 
crochet, make a small bag from 
string, fill it with coarse seeds, 
raisins and bits of suet. Tie it in a 
tree near your favorite window and 
watch the circus the birds will put 
on for you. It is worth all the trouble 
you took when you see how eagerly 
they go after the feast you put out 
for them. 


When playing with my little friends 


I always like to share, 


And they, in turn, remember that 
The toys should have good care. 


Sharing 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If we should read my picture books, 
Or play with blocks or toys, 

It’s sharing that gives extra fun 
To all the girls and boys. 
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Guess Who We Are 


January Nature Study 
By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Boys and girls, put on your 
thinking caps and see if you can 
guess who we are. All of us live here 
in the winter time. 


1. Guess whol am. 


I come when winter comes. From 
the foot of a tree to the top I crawl, 
looking carefully into every crack 
in the bark for larve or grubs. I 
usually go round and round the tree, 
gradually working my way up. 
When I get to the top, after I’ve 
made sure that every branch and 
the whole trunk have been thor- 
oughly gone over, I spread my wings 
and drop to the base of another tree 
where I begin all over again. 

My long, slender bill helps me get 
insects out of the cracks in the bark. 
I do not dig into the bark with my 
bill, as the woodpecker does, but 
just pick out and eat the insects and 
their eggs. As I creep I hold my long 
tail against the tree for a support 
like the tail of the woodpecker. I not 
only get my food from the bark, but 
I also make my nest behind loose 
bark on a dead tree or stump. 

Do you know who I am? 


2. Who are we? 


If you are out in a snowstorm you 
will see us flying from tree to tree, 
happy and carefree, or hanging head 
downward from a little tree. We 
enjoy winter the most, but we stay 
with you winter and summer and go 
about in groups of twelve or fifteen. 
This story is told about us: 


‘‘While Mother Nature was telling 
the birds where to go during cold 
weather, we wouldn’t stop hopping 
long enough to listen. When migrat- 
ing time came we gathered together 
in groups of twelve and fifteen and 
started to migrate, when suddenly 
we remembered that we hadn’t 
listened to Mother Nature and 
didn’t know where to go. Hence we 
stay in this country all winter.”’ 


You really should protect us 
since most of our food consists of 
insects, and we can get the small, in- 
jurious insects which escape the 
search of larger birds. If you will put 
some suet or oily seeds outside your 
window we will come to eat it for we 
are not afraid of you. 

We wear black caps and have 
gray throats and backs. We build 
our nests in stumps, in knot holes in 


trees, in old woodpecker holes, or in 
elms some distance from the ground. 
Our call is ‘“‘“chickadee-dee-dee’’; our 
song ‘“‘pheebe.”’ 

Now do you know who we are? 


3. Who am I[? 


I am a large, glossy black bird. I 
don’t like to live in the deep woods, 
but usually nest in the tree-tops 
along streams. The nest is usually 
built on a platform of twigs and is 
well concealed. Sometimes an old 
squirrel nest is used. 

At the beginning of cold weather 
hundreds of us assemble in groups 
in groves of cedar or evergreen. We 
go out in bands during the day and 
at night go back to our roosting 
place. I don’t want to brag, but we 
are among the wisest birds. While we 
are feeding we post sentries to watch 
for intruders. 

We have a bad reputation for 
stealing chickens. Sometimes people 
try to frighten us away by scare- 
crows or by hanging cans which 
swing and knock together. 

I surely like to eat young rabbits. 
In the winter sometimes I kill a full- 
grown rabbit. I like corn very much, 
too. In the winter I take what is left 
in the field. Have you ever seen me 
in a cornfield? 

Guess who I am. 


4. Who am [? 


If you see a gray and white bird 
with black on top of its head and on 
the back of its neck, smaller than 
the English Sparrow, walking down 
a tree head downward looking over 
the tree for insects that is I. I like to 
eat the insects and their eggs found 
hidden in the bark on tree trunks. 
This helps the tree, too, for those 
insects would injure it if I didn’t get 
them. 

My call is a nasal “‘Yank, yank!”’ 
Some people call me the ‘‘upside- 
down bird,” but that isn’t my real 
name. 

Do you know what it is? 


5. Guess! Guess! 


I stay with you all year—summer 
and winter—around barns, houses 
and in streets. I have a gray crown 
and a black bib. My mate is gray 
with no black on her. Some say that 
we have a noisy, quarrelsome, dom- 
ineering disposition, but we are fond 
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of people and build our nests any- 
where near them—about buildings 
and in trees near by. In our nest are 
four to seven eggs, white to brown 
or white with olive brown markings. 
Each year we have three broods. 

Some people do not like us be- 
cause we drive away birds which 
they think are more desirable; and 
we deface buildings. 

Who are we? 


6. Guess who we are. 


When everything is covered with 
snow and I am flying about in the 
shrubbery I have heard people ex- 
claim, ‘“‘Oh, how lovely that red bird 
is on that snow-covered bush!” I 
have a black patch around and be- 
low the bill. My mate is not cardinal 
red like me, but is olive brown above 
and buff below. But both of us have 
conspicuous crests on our heads. 

We like to live in quiet, secluded 


places and build our nest in tangled 
brush. 


Who are we? 
7. Who am [? 


I come at the beginning of cold 
weather. I never sing here, but chirp 
shrilly. Sometimes I am _ called 
*‘Snowbird.”’ 

I am a small, slate-colored bird 
with light under parts and bill. Am 
just about the size of the English 
Sparrows and associate with them a 
great deal. When I fly you can see 
my white outer tail feathers. 

Almost all my food is vegetable. 
I like to eat seeds better than any- 
thing else. 

Can you guess who I am? 


8. Who are we? 


We live in woods and parks and 
build our nests in hollow trees. 
When we sleep we use our tails for 
blankets. We eat nuts, roots, grains, 
apples, seeds, and insects. We do not 
hide our food all in one place, but 
scatter it in many different places. A 
very strong sense of smell guides us. 

In the days of Daniel Boone a 
common custom was to bark us. 
They would try to shoot the bark 
out from under us without hitting us. 
We did not like this custom. We are 
glad that now we are not regarded as 
a pest; but people seem to like us. 
We do have excellent table manners. 
Sometimes little children watch us 
and say: 


Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 
To the tree-top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 

Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 

Broad as a sail! 


9. Guess who we are. 


We live around and in houses and 
barns. Our nests are usually made of 
fine shredded newspaper and fabric 
in holes in walls, in furniture, and 
between floors. People say we are 
destructive when we destroy cloth 
by nibbling pieces for the nest, or 
spoil food. They say we carry disease, 
too. People, cats, and rats are our 
enemies. But we protect ourselves 
by hiding in very tiny places where 
they can’t get us. 

We have many families of babies 
every year. One pair of us and our 
children produce 1000 in a year. 

Our song is squeak! squeak! 
squeak! 

Guess who we are. 


10. Whoam I? 


You may often find me digging a 
burrow near the surface of the 
ground where insects are, as I live 
on insects and earthworms. Mice 
sometimes use my runways and eat 
seeds. Then I am blamed for eating 
seeds; but, really, I eat very few 
seeds. I help the gardener and the 
farmer as I destroy great quantities 
of underground insects. However, I 
must confess that I do disfigure 
lawns running burrows. In winter I 
work deeper, often four feet beneath 
the surface. 

I am velvet black color with a 
brassy reflection. My hair will lie in 


any direction and is dust-proof. I 
have heard that my fur is very val- 
uable. My nose is long and pointed, 
my hands large and paddlelike, and 
my eyes and ears so small that I can 
hardly see at all and a boy said once 
that my ears were worn off. 

In March I have one to four 
young who grow so fast that by May 
they are large enough to shift for 
themselves. They are usually found 
in gardens, but I hope you won’t 
hurt them as under natural condi- 
tions they are beneficial. 

Do you know who I am? 


11. Who are we? 


We live in the same home, but are 
different kinds of animals. When our 
little mistress puts food down I grab 
it up quickly and eat it, but my 
friend sniffs around first. Then she 
tries to carry it away—I immedi- 
ately swallow it whole. 

I always turn around before lying 
down. My friend doesn’t like to 
sleep on the floor, but climbs on a 
chair or something higher because it 
used to sleep on high ledges. I will 
go into the water, but my friend will 
not. She has sharp claws and uses 
them to catch smaller animals, but 
she can draw them in. I don’t have 
these so I need a larger head and 
teeth. 

Can you guess who we are? 


12. Guess who we are. 


We are shy and timid and like to 
live in the woods, but sometimes 
have our home around farm build- 
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ings. Our nest is a scratched-out 
hollow in the ground lined with fur. 
We have from two to six babies who 
are naked, helpless and blind when 
born. 

When we are chased we hide in 
holes. Our front feet are not used for 
anything except supporting weight. 

Here are our footprints when 
hopping: 


Here are our footprints when 
sitting: 


Who are we? 


ANSWERS: 


1—Brown Creeper 
Chickadee 
3—Crow 
4—White-breasted Nuthatch 
5—English Sparrow 
6—Cardinal 
7—Junco 
8—Squirrel 
9—House Mice 
10—Common Mole 
11—Dog and Cat 
12—Rabbit 


New Fur Coats 


By I. DYER 


A, THE days get shorter and 
colder wild animals change into 
their winter suits. 

The new fur coats of many crea- 
tures are like their old ones, but 
much warmer. Other animals get a 
change of color with their new outfit, 
and a few winter coats are pure 
white. 

Now, why do some animals have 
white winter coats, and others, 
brown ones? 

Nature always has a reason for 
what she does, and she selects 
coats for her creatures that will help 
to hide them from their enemies. 

When we are told that a certain 
animal changes its brown summer 
coat for a winter one of pure white, 


KUENSTLER 


we know right away that it lives 
where the snow covers the land for 
several months at a time. 

If a hare with brown fur was to 
race over the snow, it would easily 
be seen by its enemy, the hawk. But 


The Prairie Hare 


the same hare would not show at all 
from a distance if its fur was white. 

In the very far North where the 
snow covers the ground all the year 
round, the Polar Hare wears his 
white coat winter and summer. But 
the hares that live a_ little further 
south have brownish-gray coats for 
the summer months, and _ snow- 
white ones for winter. 

The picture is of the Prairie Hare 
that lives in the sagebrush plains of 
the Northwest. He also gets a white 
coat in winter, though his summer 
one is a pretty gray color. 

The small creature with a long, 
slender body and short legs, and a 
black tip to its tail, is the Ermine. 
It belongs to the Weasel Tribe. The 
Ermine and its relations are fierce 
little creatures. They destroy a 


number of rats and field mice, and 
sometimes kill animals larger than 
themselves. 

The picture shows the Ermine 
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The Ermine 


wearing its beautiful winter coat. 
In summer its fur changes to a red- 
dish-brown color. 

Years ago the Indians roamed all 
over our land. They valued the fur 
of the Ermine very much and made 
themselves robes out of its skin. 
Today the fur is also valued. It is 
made into ladies’ evening cloaks. 
The little black and white tails are 
used as ornaments on the fur. 

The Arctic Fox of the frozen 
North is white all the year round. 
Sometimes his winter coat is so 
thick that he loses his foxlike shape. 

The same kind of fox also lives a 
little further south. Then his fur is 
white during the winter, but as the 
snow melts, his white fur comes out, 
a few hairs at a time, and he grows a 
bluish-brown coat. If the same fox 
lived still further south, where there 
was not much snow in winter, he 
would keep his dark fur coat all the 
year round. When this happens he 
is called the Blue Fox. 


The Arctic Fox 


The Hudson Bay Lemming is 
another animal that grows a white 
winter coat. Its ears are so small 
that they are practically hidden by 
its thick soft fur. In summer the 
Lemming’s coat is a brownish-gray, 
and he looks rather like a rat, except 
for his short little tail. 


Lemmings have a queer habit of 
standing up on their hind legs and 
looking all about them. They live in 
a network of runways just below the 
surface of the ground. Here, during 
the summer months, they store up 
seeds and other vegetable food to 
eat during the long winter when the 
ground is covered with snow and 
ice. 


The Lemming 
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The Ptarmigan 


The Alaskan Eskimos clothe 
themselves in garments made of 
skins. And the Eskimo children 
make doll clothes from the tiny 
white skins of the Lemming. 


Birds also get new feather coats 
with the seasons, but oftentimes the 
color is much the same. However, the 
Willow Ptarmigan of Alaska gets a 
white coat in winter with black deco- 
rations on its tail. It also grows 
white leggings. Nothing but the 
tips of its toes are exposed to the cold 
weather. 

In the spring these white feathers 
are replaced, one by one, by brown 
ones. By July its feather coat is a 
chestnut-brown with black mark- 
ings. But in September the bird 
starts changing its feathers again, 
this time the brown ones are re- 
placed by white. 

The WHITE-TAILED Ptarmi- 
gan of Colorado is sometimes called 
the White Quail. 

The name PTARMIGAN is pro- 
nounced “‘tar’mi-gan.”’ 


Watching Clouds 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to look up 
Into the sky 

And watch the clouds 
Go sliding by. 


I like to see them, 
Large and small. 

I like to try 
To count them all. 


I’m glad when clouds 
Are in the sky, 

So I can watch them 
Sliding by. 


I like them when 
They’re dark, before 
The rain begins 
To pour and pour. 


I like to see them 
Shaped like faces, 

Or maps of many 
Different places. 
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THE CROW 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


This is a Crow. 

See his strong, heavy bill? 

He is a big bird about seventeen inches long. 
He has bristles over his bill. 


Crows make clever pets. 

Sometimes they can be taught to talk. 
They are very mischievous. 

They steal any little thing they can find. 


Here is a baby Crow. 


The grown Crows eat young birds and 
chickens. 


They rob bird’s nests of eggs. 
But they do eat mice and insects. too. 


Crows go south In the fall. 

Sometimes they are caught in an early snow. 
They are shot as nuisances. 

But they seem to increase in numbers. 
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Mrs. Squirrel was shoveling snow 


Mrs. Goose Starts the 
New Year Wrong 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


A FEW days after Christmas, 
Mrs. Goose sat down to read the 
Animaltown News. She turned to the 
Helpful Suggestion Page, and came 
across this: 

“January First, New Year’s Day, 
is the time to start the New Year 
right. One of the best ways of doing 
this is to show some kindness to 
your friends. Why not have a little 
tea and invite them in? Serve plenty 
of good hot buttered toast, and have 
a big fire blazing in the fireplace. 
The fashionable hour for the tea is 
between four and six.” 

“Why, that’s just what I’ll do,” 
decided Mrs. Goose, putting on her 
hat and coat and feeling very pleased 
with her idea. “‘I’ll go first to invite 
Mrs. Squirrel. There she is—shovel- 
ing snow off her walk.’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel saw Mrs. Goose 
coming, and called out: “Hello. 
What have you got on your mind?” 

“How do you know I have any- 


thing on my mind?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Well, you look different from 
usual,’”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, throwing 
snow over the garbage can. 

Mrs. Goose didn’t like this remark 
very well. She stood in the snow 
thinking about it. Did Mrs. Squirrel 
possibly mean that she usually 
looked as though she had nothing on 
her mind? Mrs. Goose was quite put 
out with this idea, and was just going 
to open her bill and splutter about 
it, when Mrs. Squirrel said: 

“You look as though you had a 
Purpose in coming over here.”’ 

“Well, I did,’ Mrs. Goose told 
her, feeling happy again. “‘I came to 
ask you to my New Year’s tea, be- 
tween four and six on New Year’s 
Day.”’ 

“Of course a New Year’s tea 
would be on New Year’s Day,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, shoveling snow off the 
garbage can. ‘‘And what do you 
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mean—between four and six?”’ 

“Come at four and go at six,” 
answered Mrs. Goose, snappily. ‘*The 
Animaltown News says that is the 
fashionable hour.”’ 

‘‘Well, I never heard of your try- 
ing to be fashionable,’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel, throwing snow in all di- 
rections harder than ever, “but I’ll 
be glad to come. And I'll go at six, 
too,” she added, as Mrs. Goose 
plopped off. 

Mrs. Goose hurried right to Mr. 
Pig’s house. 

He said that, yes, he would love to 
come; but Mrs. Goose saw a question 
gleaming in his eye, so, before he 
had time to hint, she said: 

“Of course I shall have plenty of 
good refreshments.” 

“Then I'll be glad to come,”’ Mr. 
Pig told her. ‘‘And I'll be there on 
the dot, too.” 

Black Cat could come, and Old 
Lady Owl, and Mr. Gobbler, and 
Three-Ducks—Mrs. Rabbit seemed 
especially delighted to accept—and 
before she knew it Mrs. Goose had 
asked ten or twelve of her friends. 
She was glad she had jars and jars of 
jam on the shelf, and she knew that 
she would have plenty of bread, for 
the next day was her baking day. 

Time went.on, and Mrs. Goose 
was busy, and early on New Year’s 
afternoon she sat down again to read 
the Animaltown News. There was a 
special edition, just out, that said 


Mrs. Goose wore a veil and carried gloves 
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‘*‘But you invited us to tea—”’ 


HAPPY NEW YEAR in red letters 
across the top. 

Mrs. Goose turned to the Helpful 
Suggestion Page first, as she always 
did, and began to read: 

“January First, as we have said, 
is just the time to start the New 
Year right. Perhaps you might do 
this by calling on your friends. Get 
yourself up well, in your best coat 
and hat, and don’t forget to take 
your calling cards. Between four and 
six in the afternoon is the fashion- 
able hour for doing this.” 

“Oh, I wish I had some calling 
cards,’’ said Mrs. Goose, feeling so 
sad about this that it knocked 
everything else out of her mind. 
‘‘Well, I'll make up for it by looking 
my best—’’ and she set right to 
work to get dressed. 

Just before four she was ready to 
go—new coat—big hat with a veil— 
best shoes—gloves. She always car- 
ried gloves when she wanted to be 
especially stylish, though she knew 
perfectly well that she had no hands 
and could not wear them. But Mrs. 
Squirrel had gloves, and so she 
wanted them, too. They made her 
feel very fixed-up and elegant. 

She went right to Old Lady Owl’s 
house in the Wild Woods. “‘I’ll start 
far away first,’’ she told herself. 

There was a thin blue smoke 
coming out of the little tree-house 
chimney, but, though she called and 
tapped, Mrs. Goose could get no 
answer at all to her knock. ‘‘Funny,”’ 
she thought. “I should think she 
would be at home on New Year’s 
Day.” 

She went next to Mr. Gobbler’s. 

The Grocery was locked up tight, 
but there were foot tracks in the 
snow, showing that Mr. Gobbler had 
just stepped out. Mrs. Goose won- 
dered where he had gone. 


‘‘Well, now for Black Cat’s,’’ she 
told herself. She went to his little 
house on Green Street and rang his 
bell, but no one came to the door. 

Mrs. Goose walked away sadly to 
Mr. Pig’s house, but he was not at 
home either. 

Neither was Mrs. Rabbit nor 
Three-Ducks, nor any of the others. 

*‘How very curious this is,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Goose, feeling very dis- 
turbed. ‘‘All of my friends are out. 
I wonder why?” 

‘Well, Mrs. Squirrel’s last of all,’’ 
she told herself. “She is a great 
stay-at-home, really.’’ 


THE NEW YEAR’S 
WELCOME 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


Welcome to the New Year! 
Let the bells ring free, 

Tolling out their message 
Loud and joyously. 


Cares and burdens lighten, 
Gloom is far away, 
Everyone is happy 
On this New Year’s Day! 


Let the bells peal gladly, 
Share our cheer and fun, 

With a song to welcome 
Nineteen forty-one! 


But Mrs. Squirrel’s house saw 
shut up tight. Then Mrs. Goose 
looked across the street to her own 
little home, and had a start of sur- 
prise. For there were all her friends 
waiting for her, knocking at her 
door, trying to get in! 

She rushed over to them, calling: 
‘“‘Why, hello! This is a very funny 
coincidence. I went to see you—but 


Mrs. Rabbit poured the tea 
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you were not at home. I was very 
surprised to find you all away!”’ 


Her friends just stood still and 
stared at her, but finally Mrs. Squir- 
rel said: ‘“‘Why should we be at 
home, when you had asked us to 
come to tea with you? How could 
you expect to find us in when we 
were all here waiting for you?”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose remembered. 
“I’m afraid I got a little confused, 
with two plans,” she gulped, looking 
very foolish. “It all comes of reading 
the Helpful Suggestion Page too 
much. Well, it’s not too late now— 
come right in! There’s heaps of bread 
and jam—and it won’t take five 
minutes to get up a big blazing fire!’’ 


Then they did come in, rather 
slowly, for they were all cold and 
quite put out; but Mrs. Goose set 
right to work, and, sure enough, in a 
very little while there was a lovely 
party ready. With the hot fire and 
the good food—(Mrs. Rabbit poured 
the tea)—everyone began to feel 
better, and soon they were all laugh- 
ing and talking together. Mr. Pig 
just stuffed—but no one seemed to 
mind, for there was plenty for all. 


Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel said: 
‘‘Why, dear me, it is six o’clock, and 
time to go. You said from four to 
six was the fashionable hour.” 


“Oh, never mind that, my dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose, beaming. ‘‘Stay as 
long as you please. Who cares about 
being fashionable when we are so 
cozy? You see, I do so want to make 
things right again. I tried to start 
the New Year right—and I started 
it wrong instead.”’ 


“Oh, no, you didn’t,” said Black 
Cat, ‘not really. For here you are, 
being so kind to your friends—and 
we all forgive you for your mistake, 
indeed we do. And anyway, tomor- 
row is another day—and only the 
second of January!”’ 
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Mother, there is a leak in the big iron kettle 


A Very Little Lamb 


A Story of Trade and Barter 


By FLORA C. RUE 


Kf ecror stood beside the big 
iron kettle that hung from the tri- 
pod. His mother had just stirred the 
fine stew of meat and herbs and it 
smelled good to Hector. He stood as 
high as he could on his bare toes and 
wiggled his nose. Suddenly he stood 
very still and listened. There was a 
queer little hissing noise, and when 
he looked again there were big drops 
of rich gravy falling from the iron 
kettle into the fire. 

called Hector, ‘‘there 
is a leak in the big iron kettle. The 
stew is dropping into the fire. Come! 
Come quickly.”’ 

Hector’s mother came quickly 
and poured the stew into some large 
bowls. All the while she was telling 
Thetis, Hector’s father, that he must 
go to market and buy her a new 
kettle. “‘Take twelve of the best 
oxen and buy me a brass kettle this 
time,’’ she told him. “It will last 
much longer, and brass shines so 
beautifully in the sun.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Thetis, “I will get 
the oxen and perhaps take a few 
sheep to trade. I need some new 
tools and you will need some wheat.”’ 
Hector ran beside his father as he 
went to the fields to get the oxen. 
Hector and his father and mother 


lived in Greece many thousands f YY 


years ago. His father raised cattle 
and sheep on the hills around their 
home. When they needed wheat to 
make bread, or linen or leather to 
make their clothes, they had to go 


to market and trade their sheep and 
cattle. They traded the things they 
had for the things they did not have. 
There was no money in those days. 
They used oxen and sheep and 
kettles and wheat and many other 
things as we use money. 


“May I go, Father?’’ Hector 
begged. “‘I have some lambs. I could 
trade one for a new pair of sandals. 
I’ve never been to market. Please, 
may I go?”’ 

Hector’s father looked at the small 
boy, who was running hard to catch 
up with him. He reached down and 
lifted Hector up on his shoulder. 


‘‘Do you think you could ride on 
the rough sledge and even sleep on 
it?’’ said his father. 


yes! Oh, yes!’ and Hector 
bounced on his father’s shoulder 
until he nearly fell off. 


Little Snowball 
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‘“‘All right,”’ and Thetis laughed. 
*‘Go and find the lamb you want to 
trade. We must have everything 
ready so we can start at sun-up in 
the morning.”’ 

It was very hard for Hector to 
choose a lamb to trade with when he 
loved all the little lambs. The one 
with the black spot on top of his 
head was so friendly and gentle, he 
couldn’t spare him. He looked a long 
while at the fine big white lamb who 
was so strong and lively. He would 
be hard to hold for a day and a night. 
The all-black one would be a black 
sheep some day. Some folks would 
not trade with a black sheep. 
Hector picked up the tiniest lamb 
and it cuddled close in his arms. It 
would be easy to carry little Snow- 
ball. He would be still and not give 
him any trouble. 

“I will take you, little Snowball, 
and trade you for a pair of sandals.”’ 

Hector was ready before the sun 
had peeped over the hills in the 
morning. He had bathed in the 
stream that came tumbling down 
over the hills. Now he was waiting 
for his father to gather the great 
clumsy oxen together to drive to 
market. The six full-grown sheep 
were huddled together waiting pa- 
tiently. Hector carried his small 
white lamb in his arms. 

Finally his father was ready. ‘“‘We 
will ride awhile on this big ox,’’ he 
said, reaching down for Hector. 

Seated behind his father on the 
ox’s broad back, Hector held to his 
father’s leather belt with one hand, 
and hugged Snowball tight to him 
with the other. 

““Gee!”’ called his father to a big 
ox in front of him. 

‘‘Haw!”’ he yelled to another, and, 
snapping his long leather whip in 
the air, they started off. 

It was fun riding up so high. 
Every few hours Hector and his 
father got down and walked. Some- 
times they stopped at a stream so 
the sheep and oxen could drink. 
Once Hector rode on the rough 
sledge and took a nap. 

At night they slept under a tree. 
The oxen and sheep were glad to lie 
down and rest, too. 

Hector tied little Snowball to a 
tree near him. The long, green 
grasses he used for a rope were not 
very strong. Early in the morning 
Snowball woke up feeling very frisky. 
With two or three jumps he broke 
the grass rope and ran off to nibble 
the fresh green grass. 

Hector rolled over and yawned 
just as the big red sun came over the 
hills. He reached for Snowball but 
Snowball wasn’t there. Hector 
scrambled up and hunted among the 
cattle and sheep, but Snowball was 
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not with them. He called and called, 
but Snowball did not come as he 
usually did when he heard Hector’s 
voice. 

‘Listen,’ said Hector’s father, 
‘“‘what is that I hear?”’ 


Hector stood still. From a dis- 
tance they heard a very faint and 
sorry little “‘b-aa-a-a, ba-aa-a.”’ 

Hector ran off in the direction of 
the call, as fast as his feet would 
carry him. There was little Snow- 
ball caught in a prickly-bush. The 
grass rope was wound around the 
branches and the sharp thorns were 
caught in his wool. 

Hector soon had him loose and 
when he reached their camping place 
his father had the sheep and oxen 
ready to start. In a few hours Hector 
could hear strange noises in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘What is it, Father?’ he 
asked. 

“It is the market you _ hear,’ 
answered his father. ‘‘Here we are at 
the gate.” 

Hector and his father got down 
from their seat on the big ox. 
Hector carried his little lamb and his 
father drove the oxen and sheep 
into the market. 

‘“‘There is a man trading sandals. 
Go and ask him if he wants a lamb,” 
said Thetis. 

“Oh, no, I want to keep Snowball 
a little longer.’’ Hector hugged the 
lamb tighter. 

Thetis soon found a man who was 
trading copper kettles. They talked 
a long while and at last agreed that 
six oxen was a good trade for a big 
copper kettle. 


Another man was trading wheat 
and Hector’s father found that the 
man would take two oxen and give 
him four sacks of wheat. Hector 
watched his father trade two more 
oxen for a large roll of leather hide. 


I think I’ll keep Snowball a little longer! 


The six full-grown sheep were traded 
for some new tools. 

Hector knew his father would 
keep a pair of oxen to pull the sledge 
home. It would be heavy with the 
wheat and leather and tools. Some- 
times Hector and his father would 
ride on the sledge, too. 

Hector wandered about the mar- 
ket still carrying his little lamb. A 
merchant called to him. ‘‘Will you 


The Red Lollipop 


A Health Story 


By MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 


= looked at the big red 
lollipop with longing eyes. Mother 
didn’t like her to have such big ones. 
This lollipop was in Mary’s hand 
and every other minute Mary stuck 
it in her mouth and took a long juicy 
suck. Breakfast was only an hour 
away, but this made Mary feel as if 
she had eaten nothing at all. 

‘“‘Where’d you get it?’’ she asked, 
coming close up to Mary. 

“Bought it for a penny,” said 
Mary, with a long flick of her tongue 
across the shiny red candy. She 
stopped licking long enough to wipe 


her nose on her sleeve. 

‘‘Wish I had a penny,” said Betty 
sadly. 

“Don’t you get any to spend for 
candy?”’ asked Mary, her blue eyes 
wide open in surprise. 

“Yes,’’ said Betty, mother 
doesn’t let me buy big lollipops like 
that. She says they aren’t good for 
me. 

Mary continued to lick. Suddenly 
she said, ‘‘Want a taste?”’ She held 
out the stick in her dirty little hand 
and Betty stuck out her tongue and 
ran it down the lovely redness. 
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trade your lamb for these beautiful 
cowrie shells. There are black ones 
and white ones and purple ones,”’ he 
said. Hector drew near and the mer- 
chant threw a string of the pretty 
shells around the little boy’s neck. 

“You can give them to your 
mother,”’ the merchant said, “‘or you 
can take them off the string and use 
them to buy dried raisins and prunes 
to eat. Come, give me your lamb.” 

Just then the lamb looked up into 
Hector’s face and touched his chin 
with his tiny cold nose. ““No, No!’ 
said Hector, taking off the string of 
shells. “I’ll keep my lamb a little 
longer.”’ 

Hector stopped again by the table 
that held the fine leather sandals. 
He picked one up and examined it 
closely, then looked down at his own 
badly worn ones. 

“T’ll give you two strong pairs of 
sandals for your little lamb,” said 
the merchant. 

Hector looked down at the little 
lamb who lay sound asleep in his 
arms. Then he shook his head and 
walked slowly away. His father was 
loading the sledge with the things he 
had received in exchange for his 
oxen and sheep. Hector climbed up 
on a sack of wheat and settled him- 
self comfortably for a nap. 

“You didn’t trade your little 
friend, did you?” said his father, 
smiling at him. 

Hector looked up at his father 
gratefully. He was glad his father 
understood that a little boy couldn’t 
trade a friend for a pair of the finest 
sandals in the world, even if the 
friend was only a very little lamb. 


“Ooh! that’s good,” she said. 
*‘Can I have another?”’ 

Quickly Mary licked once more 
and then held it out. Turn and turn 
about they had until the lollipop 
began to shrink and Mary’s mother 
saw them. 

‘‘Betty Anne Merril,’”’ she called. 
“Come in the house this minute.”’ 

So poor Betty went in and had her 
mouth washed out with soap and 
water and was given a dose of 
magnesia. 

Next day Betty couldn’t go to 
Sunday school. She had a runny nose 
and stayed in bed all day and 
couldn’t have any visitors. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Betty, when her 
cold was all better, “‘I’m not going 
to ever take licks of anybody’s candy 
again. It tasted good, but it’s no 
fun getting a present of a cold with 
the lollipop.”’ 
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They got to work with their paint brushes! 


We Go Skating with 


Brownie Keepwatchee 


By SYLVIA 


KEEPWATCHEE sat 
on a log by the edge of the pond. In 
front of him was a gay scene. Red 
tam-o’-shanters, blue scarfs, green 
mittens and bright flame-colored ski 
suits dashed to and fro over the 
glistening ice. But in spite of all the 
brightness and laughter before him 
Brownie Keepwatchee had not the 
sign of a smile on his usually cheer- 
ful little face. With his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, and his chin 
cupped in his hands, he sat and 
pondered. 


‘‘What’s the trouble?” asked Fairy 
Stepsoftly, settling herself on the log 
beside him. ‘‘Isn’t it pretty cold to 
be sitting around with such a glum 
face? A smile would warm you up 
just heaps, you know.”’ She crossed 
her legs underneath her, and tucked 
her little fur cape around her feet. 
‘‘Now tell me, what’s the matter?”’ 


Brownie Keepwatchee held up 
his little fur mitten and pointed. 
‘“‘Look!”’ he said. ‘“‘That’s what is 
bothering me.”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly tried to follow 
his mitten and find out what was 
bothering him, but all she could see 


L. CLAFLIN 


was the merry group of skaters 
flashing over the ice. She smiled. 
worrying for nothing,’’ she 
assured him. “‘They’re having fun. 
They’re—”’ she stopped suddenly 
and a little frown crept over her fore- 
head. “Oh, I see!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Thin ice!’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Brownie Keep- 
watchee. ““King Noz has given me 
the ice-skaters to watch out for this 
month, and what can I do?” He 
jumped up suddenly. ‘“‘I know what 
I’ll do about it,”’ he cried. 
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“What?” asked Fairy Stepsoftly 
eagerly, unwrapping the fur cape 
from her feet. ‘What? May I help?” 

“Yes, certainly. Just as soon as 
they all go home we can get started. 
The sun is sinking now, and they are 
beginning to leave. Thank goodness 
nobody fell in today, but if it grows 
warmer tomorrow someone is sure to, 
unless—well, come on, let’s get our 
things together.”’ 


Off they hurried over the tree-tops 
and before the last red light of the 
sunset had faded in the west they 
were back by the log with two huge 
pots of paint and two enormous 
paint brushes. 

“You see, the trouble is,’’ ex- 
plained Brownie Keepwatchee, “‘they 
don’t notice the spots where the ice 
is thin. So they go on skating 
around them and near them until 
they are almost on top of them. 
Now if we paint it real good and 
dark, a lot darker than the rest of the 
ice, the children will be able to tell 
where the thin spots are.”’ 


And so they got to work with 
their paint brushes and their pots of 
dark paint. They very carefully 
tested the ice, and if they found any 
dangerously thin places, into the 
pots went their brushes and soon the 
spot was very well marked. After 
they were finished Brownie Keep- 
watchee stood on the log and 
looked over the work. 


“T wonder if they will know what 
it means,” he said. “Perhaps I’d 
better put up a sign.”’ 

“That might be a good idea,” 
agreed Fairy Stepsoftly, ‘‘the first 
time, at least. After that they 
would know what it means.” 

“Come on, then, let’s paint a 
sign.” 

No sooner said than done, for ina 
few minutes there appeared by the 
edge of the pond a sign which said: 


‘‘Never skate where the ice is thin, 
For you’d fall in, no doubt, 
And there might not be a person 
there 
Who would like to pull you out. 
So skate where the ice is thick and 
white 
And not where the dark shows 
through, 
The dark spots show where the ice 
is thin, 
Remember that, please do!”’ 


And so during that month Brownie 
Keepwatchee and his little friend 
went around to all the lakes and 
ponds, showing girls and boys where 
to watch out for thin ice. So if you 
go skating, and see some dark spots 
where the ice is thin, remember 
that Brownie Keepwatchee has been 
ahead of you to warn you! 
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" Frost had covered the 
meadow with a coat of soft white 
snow and then had crusted it over. 
When the sun shone it seemed to be 
a great sheet of sparkling whiteness 
that reached from the woods to the 
road and back again to the brook 
and fence. 


Most of the meadow children 
were sleeping in their warm winter 
houses. Timmy Field Mouse had 
long ago crawled into his bed and 
did not even hear the North Wind 
as he blew across the meadow. 
Tommy Turtle and the Frog family 
slept far down under the ice that 
covered the brook. But the three 
little rabbits were not asleep. They 
were very wide-awake. 


“Let’s go out and play in the 
snow,” said Bobby, peeping through 
the door at the glistening meadow. 


“You must button your fur coats 
up tightly,’ said Mother Rabbit. 
‘Jack Frost was here last night, and 
it is very cold.” 

So the three little rabbits in their 
warm fur coats and caps ran out to 
play. 

“TI wish that we could slide down 
the hill,’’ said Bunny. 

“I know where there is a fine sled,”’ 
said Bobby. “‘I will get it.” 

Across the field to the garden ran 


Bobby and soon came back drag- 
ging an old tin pan. 


“What a fine sled!’ cried the 
other two little rabbits. Then they 
took the pan to the top of the hill. 


“You may slide first, Bunny,” 
said Bobby. 


So Bunny got into the old pan and 
Benny and Bobby gave her a push. 
The pan went around and around 
until, halfway down the hill, it went 
so fast that Bunny fell out into the 
snow. 


“Now it is my turn,” shouted 
Benny. So they pulled the pan back 
up the hill and Benny got into it. 


“Don’t push me,” he said. “‘I do 
not want to go so fast.”’ 


The old pan did make a good sled +,°+. ; 
for the three little rabbits, and they «:. * 


went down the hill again and 
again. At last Bobby said: 


“I am going over on the other side 
of the hill. I can go faster there.”’ 


*‘Do you dare to, Bobby?” asked 
Bunny. 


“Of course,” 
scornfully. ‘I’m not afraid.”’ 


Bobby answered 
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The Slide 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


**You may slide 
first, Bunny,’’ 
said Bobby 


and around, but Bobby held tightly 
to the sides, though he began to 
grow quite dizzy and could hardly 
tell in which direction he was going. 

At the bottom of the hill was the 
brook, covered with hard shining 
ice. When the pan reached the brook 
it hit a big stone. 

BUMP! 


Out went Bobby upon the ice, 
while the pan went spinning to the 
other side of the brook. 

Bobby sat up and rubbed his 
head, which hurt a great deal. 

“TI don’t like brooks,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘They are too wet in sum- 
mer and too hard in winter.”’ 


Benny and Bunny stood at the 
top and watched Bobby as he got 
into the pan and started off. Here 
the hill was very steep and the pan 
went faster and faster and around ~ 
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OUBOCHIBE NOW 


DONT MISSA SINGLE ISSUE 


10 BIG NUMBERS 
ONLY 


$200 


NO MONEY NOW 


YOU MAY REMIT 
LATER 
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“‘__ a rich source of 
helpful material,” 


. . says Miss Yvonne Altman, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Kindergarten Director 


“An outstanding educational magazine 
that contains articles, new ideas, and illus- 
trations that I find especially helpful and 
usable . . . with editorials that stimulate 
as well as forecast. Contains work for all 
grades.” 


AND FROM OTHER TEACHERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY— 


. a world of good each helps make it impossible to “T don’t think I could begin 
month; contains ideas hard do without JUNIOR ARTS my school work this fall 
to find elsewhere.”’ Blooming- AND ACTIVITIES in plan- without its help.’? Mrs. Kelly 
ton, Illinois, Teacher. ning my work.” Olive O. Powell, 5th Grade Teacher. 
“The variety of practical Jury, Art Supervisor, Shamo- Wrightsville, Georgia. 
suggestions and _ teaching kin, Pennsylvania. 


“T find it so really helpful. It is valuable 
not only for the material, but also in lit- 
erature, geography, and music appreci- 
ation.’”’ New York City Teacher. 


“In my nine years of teaching experience, 

I have never had a magazine as helpful; 
the best in the field for elementary 
teachers.”’ Arcata, California, Teacher. 
Thousands of other teachers are finding out the same things—for the circulation 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has more than doubled in the past year. 


NEWER . . . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has added several 
new teachers and supervisors to its growing list of editors. Many new ideas in project 
form and directions for their application are included each month. 


BIGGER .. . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES now has more pages 
than ever before—more pages of units, projects, and craft material that will fit into 
your teaching program and will enthrall the children. 


BETTER .. . The entirely revised editorial content of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES makes it indispensable. JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
will contain the answers to thousands of teachers’ questions on the ways and means 
of integrating class work, planning programs, music, and radio. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES — THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 


containing such an abundance of creative project material, activities, and ideas for 
integrate class work in all elementary grades! One of the best liked, most useful and 
stimulating magazines published for teacher and pupil. 

Planned and prepared to give all your pupils an equal opportunity. Every 
issue is brimful of practical project material, information, and ideas—activities that 
will give each child a chance to participate. This material, profusely illustrated, is 


presented in a way that immediately captures the interest of every pupil, makes all 
regular studies fun—easy to remember. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for 


| 
| 
| [) 1 year, at $2.00 « C) 3 years, at $4.00 (I save $2.00) 
| If I am not satisfied, I fray cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt of the first 
issue. Otherwise I shalkremit on or before January 6th. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in March issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than February 5th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child Who Talks Too Much? 


I wonder just how many teachers are troubled with 
the child who talks too much. I have one little fellow, 
very generous and kind, but he always pops up and 
monopolizes the conversation at the expense of the 
other children. He usually wants to tell some tragic 
story that has happened. Something in the conversa- 


The Prize Award 


tion suggests the story to him, but he gets away off 
the subject under discussion. This may be very good 
once in a while, but it certainly disorganizes your re- 
sults if it happens too much. 
I would like a tactful remedy, one that will work 
without hurting the child’s feeling in any way. 
LAURA MurRrRAyY 


in the November 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: 


“What Would You Do with the Child Who Shows No Interest in 


School?’’—submitted by Eloise Woods, has been awarded to Lucy Beach, who sends the following 


solution: 


During my career as a teacher, I have come across 
several children who might answer the description of 
the child given in the November AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD. Every child cannot be reached by one method. 
I am submitting several methods I have found suc- 
cessful. 


One small boy put his materials away and just sat 
watching his classmates. His teacher asked him why he 
was not working. He replied that he did not want to 
work. The teacher explained to him kindly yet firmly 
that when children enter school they must do some 

(Continued on page 63) 


as lightly as Aadow falls on 


paper 


something for primary teachers 


to wonder about in pencils___— 


@ DIXON * ® 


only Dixon makes such pencils 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO?—Continued from page 61 


things they may not want to do at first, but after they 
have learned to do the new task they will enjoy the 
work. The child began working and gave no more 
trouble. 

A number of times this has been tried and found suc- 
cessful. A child would reply, ‘‘I can’t,’’ when questioned 
as to why he wasn’t working. The teacher would then 
say, “Oh, I’m sure you would not want to look like 
can’t if you should ever see him.’’ She would then draw 
a funny looking face on the blackboard, with the 
corners of his mouth turned down. This she would label 
Can’t. This usually created some amusement in the 
room and all entered into the spirit of the game and 
were soon working away. 


Occasionally a child who cried very easily would cry 
if he or she could not get his or her work done or did not 
want to try to do it. The teacher would in a spirit of 
fun mention the fact that she wanted every child to try 
not cry. Children enjoy a game and if the spirit of a 
game is instilled into the work being done, they will 
usually be more responsive. After the last instance men- 
tioned, when a new type of work was being introduced 
the teacher would say, “‘Now, remember, I want every- 
one to try. I know you may not get this just exactly 
right the first time, but I do want you to try to do your 
very best.’’ Invariably, some small child would chirp, 
“You want us to try, don’t you, Miss B., not cry?” 

—Lucy BEACH 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Flowerpots 


Take narrow strips of paper, 
either newsprint or paper towels and 
soak in a thin solution of paste. 
Place the strip edges slightly over- 
lapping over a flowerpot which has 
been greased with oil or vaseline. 
Put on at least four or five thick- 
nesses of the strips. 


When dry the papier-maché flower- 
pot can be removed easily from the 


form. These pots can be enameled or 
water colored and covered with 
shellac both inside and out to make 
them waterproof. 


DECORATIONS 


The bright napkins either seasonal 
or of bright fiesta colors make at- 
tractive flowerpot covers and can 
be held in place with rubber bands. 
When time is such an important 
item in the schoolroom this easy 


means of decoration proves valuable. 
—HERAL G. HeEpGcock 


A Tip on Temperature 


In kindergarten so many of 
the children use blocks and other 
work materials on the floor. During 
rest period the children rest on the 
floor on their rugs. 

When maintaining an even room 
temperature the fact that the floor 

(Continued on page 64) 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other 


authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC ones DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


mplete education for teaching 
ementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 

4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 

Welte for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 112-A EVANSTON, ILL. 


PERRY stuoo 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
Three-year course preparing hizh school grad- 
* uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


55th 


year 


temperature ranges from six to 
eight degrees lower is sometimes 
overlooked. Our problem was solved 
by keeping a thermometer on the 
floor as well as one suspended in the 
room. In this way an even and de- 
sirable floor temperature was main- 
tained. 
—HEeErRAL G. HEpGcock 


Many Uses for Boxes 


‘THANKSGIVING is over and time 
for the grocery store to come down. 
Don’t throw the boxes away; save 
them for the following: 


1. Oatmeal Boxes—Drums. 

2. Cracker Boxes—For small 

blocks or individual clay work. 

3. Match Boxes—Individual boxes 

for crayons. Loose marbles that 
come to school (not in a bag). 

4. Lard or Butter Boxes—Cut 

into—plant seeds in them. 

5. Small Boxes—Maybaskets. 

(Cover with crépe paper.) 

6. Paper Sacks or Bags—On rainy 
days put library books in them 
to teach children to keep books 
clean. 

7. Coffee Cans or Any Round 
Cans—Keep lids and use them 
for wheels for carts and toy 
wagons. 

8. Tiny Boxes—To put broken 
strings of beads. 

9. Flat Boxes—For homemade puz- 
zles. 

10. Large Flat Boxes—Use sides 
for cardboard. (Ex.: Cereal 
boxes.) 

—RuvutTuH E. Simons 


Stormy Days Can Be Fun 


Tue next time the weather or 
something else keeps you indoors, 
try this recipe for an hour of fun: 


1 cut salt 
1 cup white flour 
1 rounded teaspoon powdered alum 


Mix the salt, flour and alum well 
and add water slowly until the mix- 
ture is about the consistency of 
modeling clay. 

Now what can you make? Try an 
animal, a bird or a fish. Make a 
snowman, a tree or a cottage. You 


410 U.S NATL BANK BLE 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


Printed Letterpress in U. S. A. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mce 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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can try any number of objects and 
either mix them together again or 
let them dry. They will dry well 
without crumbling and, when dry, 
may be painted. Or, if you wish, you 
may mix in a color when first pre- 
paring the mixture. 

The recipe may be doubled or re- 
doubled when you wish to make 
many objects, or if you plan to use 
it when your playmates come over 
to play at your house. Wrapped in a 
wet cloth this ‘“‘clay” will keep three 
or four days. If it becomes too dry 
to use, add a little water and mix 
well with your hands until it is 
again just right to use. 

—ETHEL E. Hickox 


Kitchen Book Ends 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR MOTHER 


Cooxsooxs need book ends 
and every mother has a lot of cook- 
books. Take empty half-pound cocoa 
cans with cover. Paint them with 
bright-colored enamels to match 
mother’s kitchen. Stripe them around 
the top. Either paint a design on the 
sides or paste a design cut from a 
magazine and, when thoroughly dry, 
go over all of this with a coat of shel- 
lac. Fill cans with sand and cover 
tightly. Mother will not only like 
this gift but she will find it very 
useful. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Just Out 
1941 Edition 


a. FREE HANDBOOK 


ft Complete instructions for 72 
educational, leathercraft pro- 
jects. Many just introduced. 
‘ No tools for many items. 
From ic up. No obligation. 
Send today. 


—HORTONCRAFT 


, 633 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


TEACHERS 

For correct 
copy, be sure 
to give grade 
you teach 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

including two sets of envelopes 

100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 

100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DENVER. COLO 


EST. 1906 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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